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NOTES ON VILLASANDINO’S VERSIFICATION 


Fy teunioata Alvarez de Villasandino, late thirteenth and early 
fourteenth century court poet, deserves special notice for his 
verse and strophe forms because they mark, more than those of any 
other one poet, the transition of Castilian versification from the 
Galician-Portuguese, and because Villasandino seemed to versify 
with more ease and originality than almost any other poet of his 
period.' His prolificity supplies, also, sufficient bulk to furnish ma- 
terial for a fairly comprehensive study. Villasandino clings to the 
old while he ventures uninhibited into the new, forming a strong link 
between the two. His work shows the fluctuating, experimental 
stages that Spanish versification went through before settling to set 
forms governed more or less by definite rules and restrictions. His 
life, covering the latter half of the fourteenth century and the first 
quarter of the fifteenth, spanned a large portion of the gap between 
the dates of the compiling of two key collections of court lyrics, the 
Cancioneiro da Vaticana (about the end of the thirteenth century) 
for the Galician-Portuguese, and the Cancionero de Baena (ca. 1445), 
first known collection of miscellaneous Castilian court verse. His 
work was done, therefore, at the moment when the Castilian erudite 
lyric poetry was just emerging from the chrysalis of the Galician- 
Portuguese and to him is due in part the impetus that impelled the 
Castilian to flourish on its own. 

Villasandino shows himself the willing follower of the traditions of 

1 This study is based on the Cancionero of Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino 
published in R. Foulché-Delbosce, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, t. LU, 
Madrid, 1915, pp. 312-439. It should be noted that strophe, and therefore verse, 
arrangements of this edition occasionally differ from those in the Cancionero de 
Baena, ed. Pedro José Pidal, Madrid, 1851, especially in the coplas de pie quebrado. 
For bibliography on Villasandino and his times see Erasmo Buceta, “Ensayo de 
interpretacién de la poesia de Villasandino, nimero 199 del Cancionero de Baena,”’ 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 1928, XV, 354-374; id., “Fecha probable de una 
poesia de Villasandino y de la muerte del poeta,” ibid., 1929, XVI, 51-58. 
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the troubadours in his use of many metrical devices—whose popu- 
larity in Castilian poetry waned rapidly with time. H. R. Lang in 
“Las formas estréficas y términos métricos del Cancionero de Baena’’* 
discusses these devices in detail and makes reference to the works of 
Villasandino 2s examples of definitions in almost every case. There- 
fore there is no need to duplicate or quote repetitiously here and the 
reader is referred to that study for material and information on 
metrical terms employed by Villasandino. Lang’s study, by the 
way, links the two poetries (Galician-Portuguese and Castilian) and 
that of the troubadours in their metrical practices. Suffice it here 
merely to enumerate some of the terms and practices employed by 
our poet and listed by Lang: acrostics, anadiplosis, asonado, caga- 
faton, cantiga, cobla capdenal, coblas caudadas, arte comuna, desfecha, 
arte comuna doblada, ditongo, doble, arte de encadenada, endecha, estri- 
bote, finida, lexa~prende, macho e femea, arte de maestria mayor, 
manzobre, arte de media maestria. Most, if not all, of these artifices, 
as Lang shows, can be traced directly back to cancioneiro and trouba- 
dour versification. 

Evidence, aside from style and subject matter, which I do not 
propose to discuss here, of Galician-Portuguese influence is also 
found in Villasandino’s occasional lapses into the dialect of the 
cancioneiros (Nos. 609, 611, etc.), as well as in his verse forms. His 
fondness for the verso agudo in certain cases is Galician-Portuguese 
(Nos. 604, 605, 611, 712, etc.), as is his generous use of hiatus, which 
will be discussed below. 

As lines, Villasandino employed primarily the popular octosylla- 
ble and arte mayor and their quebrados. These forms probably were 
borrowed from the cancioneiros and developed to perfection before 
the end of the fifteenth century by the Spanish court poets. Much 
of the initial work in this process was undoubtedly done by Villa- 
sandino, who was one of the first poets to employ these forms in 
Castilian, and in whose works is to be found a definite contrast 
between the experimental and the finished stages of verse form. 

Besides the octosyllable and the arte mayor, Villasandino occa- 
sionally employs the non-syllable-count verse. In a poem composed 
of this type of line, usually two verse lengths are employed. With 
Villasandino, these are likely to be the octosyllable, which pre- 
dominates, combined with either the seven- or nine-syllable line 

* Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, I, Madrid, 
1927, part III. 


* See D. C. Clarke, ‘The copla de arte mayor,” Hispanic Review, 1940, VIII, 
202-212, and “The Spanish Octosyllable,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 1-11. 
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(Nos. 604, 613, 620 seven-syllable predominating, 624, 637). This 
structure is typical both of certain Galician-Portuguese poems ( Vat.‘ 
73, 228, 236, 275, 949, etc.) and of Castilian poetry of the period 
immediately preceding that of the perfection of the Castilian octo- 
syllable, or verso de romance.’ Even the octosyllables of Villasandino 
are not always free from the admixture of an occasional seven or nine 
(Nos. 618-III-6, 621-IV-3, 631-IV-4, etc.). 

Villasandino’s octosyllable and its guebrado throw some light on 
the early use and development of the Castilian romance line, espe- 
cially in regard to hiatus and synalepha and to definite fixation of 
regularity. Hiatus, used altogether in preference to synalepha in 
learned court verse as recently as Alfonso el Sabio’s Cantigas, did 
not give way to an almost complete preference for synalepha until 
after the time of Villasandino. In the works of this poet the struggle 
is strikingly evident. Two poems (Nos. 780 and 781), both appar- 
ently meant to be written in regular octosyllables, clearly show the 
contrast of usage: No. 780, ‘“‘Noble rrey, tress peticiones,” of thirty- 
six lines, contains eleven cases of hiatus in nine lines: 


que / a vos yo / oue fechas (780-I-2) 
por que / algunos garcones (780-I-5) 
Poderoso, / ensaleado (780-II-1) 
son de / otro / aluedrio (780-II-3) 
todo mi / affan passado (780-II-8) 
sobre mi ponga / en tal (780-IV-2) 
muy / ayna con mi egual * (780-V-2) 


That these lines should be regarded as heptasyllables might be 
argued from the fact that one line of the thirty-six, save for the 
possibility of typographical error, of course, contains only seven 
syllables: todas en vn tablado. Contrasted with these eleven cases 
of hiatus in the poem, are five of synalepha: 


los yerros que en ellas ay (780-III-3) 
o de lira o de contray (780-III-7) 

por que todo el mundo vea (780-IV-5) 
muy ayna con mi egual ’ (780-V-2) 
vn plazer otro acarrea (780-V-4) 


* Vat = Cancioneiro portuguez da Vaticana, ed. Theophilo Braga, Lisboa, 
1878. 

5D. C. Clarke, “The Spanish Octosyllable,” Hispanic Review, 1942, X, 1-11. 

° Muy /ayna. E. C. Hills and 8. G. Morley, Modern Spanish Lyrics, N. Y., 
introd., p. liv: “Hiatus is caused by the interposition of a weak unstressed vowel.”’ 

7 See n. 6 above. 
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In the following poem (No. 781), “Rey de grant magnificengia,”’ of 
forty-four lines, there are only three cases of hiatus as against 
fourteen of synalepha: 


Hiatus: 
a Dios y / a vos, mi rrey (781-IV-3) 
Yo / hordeno tal sentencgia (781-V-1) 
non me vala / en abdengia (781-V-5) 
Synalepha: 


muy poderoso espafiol (781-I-2) 

pues non escallenta el sol (781-I-3) 

ya non valgo vn caracol (781-I-6) 
renuncie tal mala herengia (781-II-8) 
este enxemplo antigo enuiso (781-III-3) 
pongo aqui por consequencia (781-ITI-4) 
al que t acaba eu penitencia (781-III-8) 
fize jura en nuestra ley (781-IV-2) 

que por ninguna atreuencia (781-IV-5) 
desto pesse al que pesare (781-VI-2) 
plazer aya ¢ el que gozare (781-VI-3) 


It is not clear whether such cases as these have any chronological 
significance in a given poem. This remark applies also to cases of 
apparent non-syllable-count, of dialect, of agudo endings, and of 
awkward synalepha.® 

The fact that the poet does use an occasional shorter or longer 
verse in a poem of octosyllables makes it impossible to say with 
absolute certainty that he intended either synalepha or hiatus in 
any particular case. However, since the percentage of these verses 
is so low (averaging not more than one to a page of Foulché- 
Delbosc), it is quite safe to say that the poet would have counted 
eight syllables to a line whenever possible. From these statements 
it would seem that the verse that was to become “the national 
meter par excellence’ was just experiencing at this point the final 
pangs of restriction to fixed syllabic regularity of length in its strug- 
gle against the traditional Castilian non-syllable-count meter used 
heretofore in both epic and lyric and also used largely in the can- 
cionetro poetry. Quite possibly the precise regularity of the syllable 
count was responsible for the rapid rise of the use of synalepha (as 
well as dieresis and syneresis), which acted as a shock-absorber, as a 
means of giving elasticity to the line length and lessening the 


® Such as ande ledo e apercebido (748), and en lugar amargo y azedo (783). 
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monotony of syllable count, consequently saving the octosyllable 
from the early death suffered by the cuaderna via, where hiatus was 
the rule. Synalepha (with dieresis and syneresis) satisfied the 
Spanish ear for flexibility in verse length and at the same time acted 
as a partial substitute for non-syllable-count in verse. 
Villasandino’s use of the quebrado of the octosyllable often differs 
from that of the later fifteenth century poets in occasional unfixed 
syllabic length (Nos. 599, 620, 624), in the use of three (Nos. 605, 
608) or five (604, 624) in place of four-syllable lines consistently 
throughout a poem, and in the larger proportion and longer se- 
quences of quebrados in a strophe. In these respects his usage is 
closer to the Galician-Portuguese than to that universally adopted in 
Castilian in the fifteenth century. As Professor A. M. Espinosa has 
pointed out, though the fact is not surprising in consideration of his 
other non-syllable-count verse, Villasandino did not always confine 
the length of his quebrados to four syllables (taking into account 
Professor Espinosa’s law of compensation): * “Sélo en Villasandino 
hay algunos casos dudosos.'® En nimeros 638, 684, 751, 786 y otras 
composiciones poéticas de este poeta juglaresco que encontramos 
en el Cancionero castellano de Foulché-Delbose hallamos los mismos 
resultados que en Jorge Manrique y Santillana y los demas, pero en 
otras, como ntimeros 619," 620 y 624 * hay algunos versos dudosos, 
y dada la brevedad de las composiciones es dificil determinar la 
medida silAbica. Ademds, hay la posibilidad de que Villasandino, 
poeta callejero y vagabundo que todavia continta la tradicién 
juglaresca mezcle con los versos sildbicos otros de una medida irregu- 
lar, como hacen mas tarde en algunas de sus composiciones Zorrilla, 
Rubén Dario y otros.” Of course, there is also the possibility of 


* Aurelio M. Espinosa, “La sinalefa y la compensacién entre versos en la 
versificacién espafiola,”” The Romanic Review, 1928, XIX, 298-299. Professor 
L. D. Bailiff, in his unpublished thesis (Stanford University), “Synaloepha and 
Hiatus in Spanish Poetry,” says: “The short lines [in V.] are mostly of 3 and 5 
syllables, and it is doubtful whether the poet intended to use synalepha and com- 
pensation with verses of these lengths.” 

1° There are doubtful cases also in Pedro de Cartagena, No. 930 of F.-D.’s 
collection. 

" Possibly a misprint. No. 619, “Triste ando de conuento” contains many 
quebrados of five syllables actual count, all reduced to four, however, by the fact 
that in every case the five-syllable line is preceded by a verso agudo, the extra 
syllable, therefore, being counted with the preceding line, by law of compensation. 

2 No. 620 does not have fixed syllabic length even in the full-length lines, 
most of which are of seven and eight syllables. In No. 624 there is also fluctuation 
of syllabic length in the long lines. 
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chronological sequence. In the Cancionero de Baena are to be 
found examples of the same usage in other early poets. In the 
original,’* as well as in the first modern edition “ of the Cancionero de 
Baena, some verses now regarded as quebrados are printed together 
as octosyllables,“ which fact might add a new angle to Professor 
Espinosa’s theory of compensation or be evidence of the manner in 
which the line originally broke. As the lines are printed in the 
original and in the 1851 editions of Baena, there is, in lieu of the 
quebrado, a form of rima al mezzo, or inner rime. Francisque Michel, 
and later Foulché-Delbose, broke the lines in print. Since the can- 
cioneiro broken lines sometimes had essentially the same character- 
istics as Villasandino’s,” it is probably safe to assume that the unor- 
thodox usage in the quebrado was a moribund left-over from the 
Galician-Portuguese, soon replaced by the more restricted use of the 
line. Apparently Villasandino was very fond of the pie quebrado, 
since he made such varied and original experiments with it in both 
the octosyllable and, as will be shown below, the arte mayor. 
Villasandino wrote metrically good arte mayor '’ verse, compar- 
able with almost any in the fifteenth century and better than that 
of most of his contemporaries. His versos de arte mayor show some 
fluctuation in the position of the secondary accent in the hemistich, 
particularly in the second hemistich of the verse. The unaccented 
first syllable of the hemistich, as was characteristic of the arte mayor, 


18H. R. Lang, ed. (facsimile) Cancionero de Baena, N. Y., 1926. 

“P. J. Pidal, op. cit. , 

% See n. 1, above. Examples: the F.-D. group Nos. 683-684, Baena (ed. 
Pidal) Nos. 99-101. 

% See Vat., Nos. 481, 491, 949, 1025, 1071. 

17 Consult R. Foulché-Delbosc, “Etude sur le Laberinto de Juan de Mena,”’ 
Revue Hispanique, 1902, IX, 81 ff., and D. C. Clarke, “El esdrdjulo en el hemisti- 
quio de arte mayor,” Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, 1943, V, 263-275. It is not 
always possible to fit Villasandino’s verses into the patterns listed by Foulché- 
Delbosc, since the verse form was still in the process of development and the study 
of Juan de Mena’s arte mayor verse is not comprehensive but represents the work 
of only one poet and an entirely different period and stage of development of the 
verse. Villasandino’s arte mayor does, however, fit the general rule stated in 
RFH, V, 265 (which consult for more ample discussion) to the effect that: “The 
arte mayor line is a twelve-beat verse divided into two hemistichs of six beats each 
and having triple rhythm, thus: »4..4./.4..4.. The primary (4) and sec- 
ondary (#) stress beats (the latter occasionally lacking) of each hemistich are 
supplied by accented or stressed syllables; the unstressed beats between these two 
are supplied by two obligatory unaccented or unstressed syllables; the remaining 
unstressed beats may each be supplied by one or two unaccented syllables or a 
rest beat.” 
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was sometimes omitted in Villasandino—about three times in the 
first to one in the second hemistich. Villasandino occasionally added 


a syllable at the beginning of a hemistich; the cases are about evenly 
divided between the first and second hemistichs: 


First hemistich: 


Y dixeles: ‘“‘Sefioras / los que desesperan (632-VII-3) 
pues a que le fallesgen / lo de Salamon (672-III-7) 


Second hemistich: 


los infantes moros / en esta sancta fiesta (602-1 X-2) 
la otra gemia / como duefia en parto (632-II-5), 


but he seldom used an esdrijulo at the end of one (see below). He 
only rarely employed what appears to be synalepha between the 
first and second hemistichs of a line, weakening the caesura thereby, 
though perhaps the cases involved are intended to belong with those 
of hiatus followed by a hemistich containing the extra initial 
syllable: 

Amigos, ya veo acercarse la fyn (681-I-1) 

El sol y la luna esclarezcan su luz (691-I-1) 

muerte o dolengia el adelfa acarrea (790-III-5) 


A possible case of compensation is: 
tan grande pauor / ove de vna vission (632-I-4) 


It is worth noting that most of his cases of pie perdido, or loss of the 
initial syllable of the hemistich, are grouped in a limited number of 
poems (Nos. 602, 682, in which seven lines of one octave begin with 
the lost syllable, confined exclusively to use in first hemistich, 685, 
used more often in second hemistich, 688 and 691, used only in first 
hemistich in both poems, and 727) and sparingly used otherwise, 
which fact might possibly have some chronological significance. 
Also, he rarely uses pie perdido twice in the same line: 


non me maldigan, / pues non los juro (691 Respuesta-II-2). 


There is a unique case in Villasandino’s work in which the poet, 
through either inability or disinclination, substituted the arte mayor 
in his respuesta for the r.odel line in another rhythm of a pregunta by 
Frey Lope, while otherwise employing the same distribution of both 
lines and rimes, the latter being identical with those of the model, or 
pregunta, as was customary at the time in this sort of game. Since 
the pregunta is composed entirely of two-hemistich lines whose 
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rhythm is different from that of any other work of the time, being 
binary, rather than ternary, quotation of a stanza of the three- 
strophe plus three-line finida poem might not be out of place: 


El sol eclipsi, la luna llena, 
non lo entiende astronomia, 
de algund sabio oyr querria 
de donde nasge dolor sin pena, 
y correr sangre y non de vena, 
salir fumo y non de fuego; 
danga en plaga y non ser juego, 
comer al vespere y non ser cena. 
(Frey Lope, No. 790.) 


Only conjecture can offer an explanation for Villasandino’s failure to 
reproduce this binary rhythm in his respuesta. 

It may be enlightening, to show the attitude of a good versifier 
toward the rules of his art, to take into account some harsh criticisms 
made by Villasandino in regard to the “arte” of another poet of the 
day, Alfonso Sdnchez de Jahen, of whose verse (No. 694) Baena 
remarks, “non paresge ser bien fecho nin por arte guardada segunt 
que convyene,”’ and Villasandino says, 


y ya en su tienpo don Pero Feruz * 

fizo dezires mucho mas polidos 

que non estos vuestros laydos y fallydos 
que quien bien catare en cada rrenglon 
fallara ditongos e gacafaton 

y los consonantes errados, perdidos. 


It is not necessary to bien catare in order to find what is wrong with 
the verses in question. They are awkward. Although they follow 
the rule in individual lines, they are a perfect example of observing 
the letter of the law while violating the spirit of the law. The 
consonantes errados, perdidos (not unrimed lines, with which Lang, 
doubtfully, is inclined to connect this term) apparently refer to extra 
initial syllables and especially to the crippling pies perdidos,’® of 
which the three and a half octaves are full, several lines having lost 
the initial syllable from both hemistichs. The versifiaster answered 
the criticisms in lines as clumsy as the first, though with fewer pies 
perdidos and not more than one to a line, but with verses such as 


18 “Pero Ferris or better Ferrdéndes, belongs to the reign of Enrique III.” 
Merimée-Morley, History of Spanish Literature, N. Y., 1930, p. 110. 

19 See D. C. Clarke, ‘The copla de arte mayor,” l.c., and “El esdriéjulo en el 
hemistiquio .. . ,” Le. 
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“como quier que le faziedes el buz” and “que al priuado averedes 
otorgado.” Villasandino was justified in “picando enel ffygado al 
dicho Gongalo Sanchez y pegandolo ala pared,” as Baena says, with 


Loco vazio, persona corryda, 
causa azina de tu desonor, 
todos te tienen por grant synsabor, 
pues que te afyrmas en obra fallida; 
que tu torpe gesto muy bien te conbida 
a ser porcarigo o guardar ovejas, 
o andar por las calles vendiendo mollejas; 
por ende non cures desta arte polida. 


Literary criticism—time wasted! Alfonso Sdnchez forthwith hobbled 
out with more missing and misplaced pies than ever, to say nothing 
of verses without caesura. He never succeeded in composing a bal- 
anced, metrically pleasing stanza, or, as Villasandino put it: “Qual- 
quiera persona que sea ssesuda / podria conoscer bien vuestras 
pissadas.”’ 

Not so with Fray Diego de Valencia, who beat Villasandino at 
his own game, “non enbargante que non rrespondio por los conso- 
nantes como devya” (No. 632). The secondary accent in the poem 
in question is very well fixed in both hemistichs on the second 
syllable. 

In the use of the pie quebrado of the arte mayor line, Villasandino 
offers a unique example in No. 759, in which he combines the que- 
brado with the long line and uses it also in sequence. But more 
important was his use of this guebrado independently—in strophes 
composed exclusively of lines in which the single hemistich is the 
whole verse. Examples are Nos. 638 and 710. This is the line of 
some of the later famous serranillas by the Marqués de Santillana. 

Before passing to a discussion of strophes, a word on the esdrijulo 
might not be amiss. Villasandino used once a proparoxytonic word 
to count as one syllable less than the actual number in the word 
(syllable count subject, of course, to same conditions noted above 
for hiatus, etc.): “al de Estufiiga y Cafiizales” (No. 757). Such 
usage has been mentioned by Professor Espinosa: ®° “Esta palabra 
esdrijula [in line ‘Padre e Fijo, spiritu santo’ en medio del verso 
cuenta, al parecer, por dos sflabas comoen. . . . En el Santo spiritu 
creo. .. . Hay casos semejantes en otros poetas del siglo XIV.” 
Other esdrijulos used by Villasandino are given full syllable count. 


% Op. cit., p. 294,n.9. En el Santo spiritu creo taken from Pedro de Veragiie, 
Doctrina de la Discregion, ed. Foulché-Delbosc in Rev. Hisp., XIV, 565-597. 
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In the arte mayor there are rare cases of esdrtijulo at the end of the 
first hemistich (Nos. 670, 716) * and one poem with esdrijulos in 
rime position (No. 699) * in which either the esdrijulo replaces rime 
or the last two syllables only are considered sufficient for the pur- 
poses of riming—the words are metafysyco, ¢entifico, autentico, catho- 
lico. They are in a respuesta to a poem by Fray Pedro de Colunga, 
who uses in similar position poetico, rremico, rrectorico, lyrico. 

It is in the strophe that Villasandino showed the greatest orig- 
inality and inventiveness, unless, perchance, he was but a faithful 
reflector of the times. With apparent ease he was able to turn a 
stanza to any pattern. His strophes included the zéjel,?* the copla 
de pie quebrado, the copla de arte menor, the so-called redondilla with 
the rime abab, the strophe in the serranilla rhythm noted above, and 
seven arrangements of the copla de arte mayor. The romance is 
conspicuous by its absence. There is no true copla real or inde- 
pendent redondilla, and no seguidilla. Villasandino’s strophes were 
vital in giving an impetus to strophe development and were the 
basis and foundation of many traditional forms, though few of his 


*1 See D. C. Clarke, “El esdrijulo en el hemistiquio . . . ,” Lc. 

# See D. C. Clarke, “El verso esdrijulo antes del siglo de oro,” Revista de 
Filologia Hispdnica, 11, 372-374. P. 372, last line, read Fray Migir in lieu of 
Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino. 

On the zéjel, P. Henriquez Urefia (La versificacién irregular en la poesia 
castellana, 2* ed., Madrid, 1933, p. 39, n. 1) gives the following summary of history 
and bibliography: “Sobre este tipo estréfico, probablemente castellano por su 
origen, pero muy usado entre los 4rabes—segtin parece, desde Mocddem de Cabra, 
el poeta ciego, muerto en 912, que a veces escribia en lengua romance—, véanse 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal, La primitiva poesta lirica espafiola, Madrid, 1919, reim- 
preso en el tomo de Estudios literarios, Madrid, 1920 (pags. 310-312 y 332-333); 
Julian Ribera, El cancionero de Aben Cuzmdn, discurso de entrada en la Academia 
Espafiola, Madrid, 1912; La épica entre los musulmanes espajioles, discurso de 
entrada en la Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1915; La muisica de las Cantigas, 
Madrid, 1922 (pdgs. 5-9, 63-75, 80-82, 86-90, 101-109); y Angel Gonzdlez 
Palencia, Historia de la literatura ardbigo-espafiola, Barcelona, 1928 (pags. 11, 30, 
104-112, 329-336). Los mds antiguos zéjeles que conservamos en espafiol estan 
en el Arcipreste y en la Doctrina de Pedro de Veragiie (siglo XIV); pero antes se 
encuentran en la poesia galaicoportuguesa, inclusas las Cdntigas de Alfonso el 
Sabio, y hasta en los comienzos de la provenzal, en Guillaume de Poitiers. Es 
admisible que la forma del zéjel la recibiesen de Espafia los provenzales; pero no 
creo, como Ribera, que la versificacién trovadoresca haya de explicarse toda como 
adopcién de formas ardbigo-espafiolas, por mds que el zéjel, y su derivacién culta, 
la moazaha, se hayan multiplicado en formas complejas.” For other refer- 
ences in this work, consult index. To this bibliography may be added Hans 
Spanke, “Die Theorie Riberas tiber Zusammenhinge zwischen friihromanischen 
Strophenformen und andalusischarabischer Lyric des Mittelalters,”” Volkstum und 
Kultur der Romanen, Sprache, Dichtung, Sitte, 1930, III, 258-278. 
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strophes outlived the fifteenth century. A list of Villasandino’s 
strophe patterns follows: * 


Octosyllabic verse and poems in which octosyllable predominates: 


aaab (600) ababbaabb (738) abbaabbaa (738) 
aaabab (644) ababbb (641) abbaacca (609) 
aaabe (606) ababbecb (628) abbaaccaa (653) 
abab (601) ababbecbb (646) abbaaccd (603) 
abababab (695) ababbeed (605) abbacca (617) 
abababbe (777) ababeecb (610) abbaccca (734) 
abababe (607) ababeced (616) abbacccaa (712) 
ababacd (629) ababedde (613) abbacdde (637) 
ababbaab (639) abbaabba (659) 

Coplas de pie quebrado (octosyllable and predominating octosyllable) : 
AAABB&Aa (754) ABABBCCBBbe (613) 
AAADC (605) ABABBCCBbbCC (766) 
aaBaaBaaaaBACC (604) aBaBcBde (624) 
aaBaaBbbAbbA (683) ABABCCCAAa (749) 
AaBAaBbbAbbAA (751) aBaBcDef (624) 
aaBaaBbbAbbB (683) ABBAAaBAAaBBA (771) 
AaBAaBbbbAbbbA (619) ABBAaaCCA (615) 
AaBAaBBCCB (767) ABBAaCCA (608) 
ABABBAABBb (663) ABBAACCAa (720) 
ABABbbAbbbA (786) ABBACCCAa (742) 
ABABbbbAbbbA (786) ABBACCCAAa (755) 
ABABbbebbe (611) ABBACCCAACEe (770) 
ABABbCCB (599) aBCDABCDdeeDf (620) 
ABABBCCBb (680) aBCDaBCDdeeDf (620) 


ABABBCCBBbbCC (766) 
Coplas de arte mayor: 


ABABABAB (692) ABBAABBA (693) 
ABABBAABBbbBBb (759) ABBAACCA (602) 
ABABBCCB (647) ABBAACCAA (775) 


ABABCDCD (“de consonantes 
doblados’”’ (698)) 


Strophes in arte mayor hemistich used as full line: 
aaabaaab (710) 
ababebac (plus one strophe in octosyllables (638)) 
% Reference to one example of each type given, numbers referring to number 


of poem in F.-D. For further details on strophe forms see H. R. Lang, “Las 
formas estréficas . . . ,” l.c. 
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No line is left unrimed, though lines in one strophe sometimes 
rime with lines in preceding or following strophes. The fact, noted 
above, should be taken into account that editors occasionally dis- 
agree in regard to the distribution of lines, thus sometimes altering 


the strophe pattern. 
Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 


El Cerrito, California 








UN SONETO DE HEREDIA ATRIBUIDO A BELLO 
I 


E aqui el soneto en la forma que se atribuye a Bello y con su 
ortografia caracteristica: 


Tiempo fué en que la dulce Poesia 
el eco de mi voz hermoseaba, 
i amor, virtud i libertad cantaba 
entre los brazos de la amada mia: 
Ella mis versos con placer oia, 
con sus tiernas caricias me pagaba; 
i al puro beso que mi frente hollaba, 
mui mds sublime inspiracion seguia. 
Vano recuerdo! En mi destierro triste 
me deja Apolo; i de mi mustia frente, 
el sacro fuego i su esplendor retira. 
Adios, oh Musa, que mi encanto fuiste! 
Adios, amiga de mi edad ardiente! 
La mano del dolor quebré mi lira. 


Imprimiése el soneto, como de Bello, en una coleccién de sus 
poesias publicada por Aristides Rojas en 1881. Lleva la siguiente 
apostilla del colector: ‘“Composicion enviada por Bello 4 una amiga, 
pocos meses despues de su salida de Caracas en 1810.” ' Reaparece 
en una nueva coleccién impresa en 1883? y preparada por Miguel 
Luis Amundtegui, que habfa sido por muchos afios amigo y confi- 
dente del poeta, y a la muerte de éste (1865) “su ejecutor testamen- 


tario espiritual.” * Y el soneto continta figurando como suyo en 
las ediciones posteriores.*‘ 


1 Coleccién de poesias originales de Andrés Bello. Acompajiada de la infancia 
y juventud de Bello y de notas bibliogrdficas por Aristides Rojas. Biblioteca de 
escritores venezolanos, Caracas, 1881, pdég. 71. Este colector conformé la orto- 
grafia del soneto al uso general hispdnico y mejoré su puntuacién. Dos afios 
después, Amundtegui lo reimprime en la forma que arriba queda transcrito, mds 
fiel sin duda al manuscrito original. 


* Tomo III de las Obras completas de don Andrés Bello, Santiago de Chile, 
1881-93. 

* Andrés Bello: Obras completas. Tomo primero, Poesias. Edicién hecha 
bajo los auspicios de la Universidad de Chile. Editorial Nascimento, Santiago de 
Chile [1930], pag. 8. 

‘ Atribdyenlo a Bello, igualmente, Victor Antonio Zerpa en el Parnaso 
venezolano, Curazao, 1887, Serie Primera, tomo I, pag. 94; Emilio Vaisse, Biblio- 
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Escribfa Amundtegui en 1883: 


Tengo motivos para presumir que el soneto titulado Un Recuerdo 
fel mismo que él imprime con el titulo sélo de Recuerdo, que es el arriba 
transcrito], compuesto en 1810, es solo una de las no escasas piezas 
amatorias en que Bello expresé las alegrias i dolores de una pasion a que 
su alma sensible no fué ajena. El temor de que la publicacion de ellas 
se tuviera por contraria a la seriedad de su cardcter i de su posicion, le 
movié a mantenerlas mas guardadas que otras, i aun a destruirlas.® 


Y preguntamos, las guardadas jlleg6 a verlas Amundtegui?; y 
las destrufdas jconociélas él en algin tiempo? Amundtegui no de- 
clara en ninguna parte haberlas visto, ni habérselas ofdo recitar a 
Bello; tampoco cita ni da el titulo de ninguna de esas poesias de 
“alegrias i dolores de una pasion,” excepto Un Recuerdo. jEs 
porque, desechadas por el poeta, quiso el amigo y colector respetar su 
voluntad? No, pues él mismo dice haber recogido “‘todas las com- 
posiciones poéticas trabajadas por don Andres Bello, de que he 
tenido noticia, aun las que éste habia olvidado o desechado. . . .” ° 

En cuanto a la vida y cardcter de Bello, nos lo presenta, en la 
adolescencia y la juventud, bajo la direccién de dos graves precep- 
tores eclesidsticos y entregado a los estudios con tan excesiva aplica- 
cién que Humboldt hubo de aconsejar a su familia procurase mode- 
rarla “‘si deseaba conservarle’’; ’ estudiando luego simultaneamente 
dos carreras, la de Leyes y la de Medicina; * teniendo que sobrellevar 
desde 1802 todo el peso de una oficina del Gobierno colonial, con 
trabajo tan abrumador que “no le bastaba, en muchas ocasiones, el 
dia, i se encontraba obligado a trasnochar’’; ® y asf siempre en ocu- 
paciones serias hasta 1810. Pinta a Bello de “apariencias frias i 
reservadas ... ; sensato i sélido en todo... ; naturalmente 
tranquilo, i sobre manera circunspecto i reservado,” '° un joven, en 
fin, tan grave y autorizado que la Junta de Caracas le designa en 
1810 para la importante misién de Londres, juntamente con Simén 
Bolfvar y don Luis L6épez Méndez." Todo ello, claro estd, no sera 
incompatible con una pasién amorosa. Pero lo cierto es que este 
grafia de D. Andrés Bello y de sus descendientes, 1781-1916, Santiago de Chile, 
1917, pdg. 12; Eugenio Orrego Vicufia, Don Andrés Bello, Santiago [1940], pag. 
392. 

5 Obras completas de Don Andrés Bello, t. III (ed. 1883), p&gs. xii-xiii. 

® Tbid., pags. bo xiii-lxxxiv. 

’ Vida de Don Andrés Bello, Santiago de Chile, 1882, pag. 25. 

8 Ibid., pag. 27. 

® Tbid., pag. 32. 

” [bid., pags. 4, 67, 73. 

ut [bid., pag. 77. 
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hombre descrito por Amundtegui—y demas biégrafos—no parece el 
mismo que nos habla en el soneto de su edad ardiente y de su lira que- 
brada por el dolor. ~Y ese despedirse de las Musas y abandonar su 
trato? Tampoco es propio de Bello, que precisamente protesta 
contra el “suicidio poético,” bien que traténdose naturalmente de 
otro autor, y que sabfa no era nada facil desalojar las Musas de un 
coraz6n de poeta.” jzY el lenguaje del soneto? jaquel hollaba la 
frente de un hombre el beso puro de una doncella, pod{fa ser del mds 
castizo poeta de América, de su mejor hablista, el que tanto censu- 
raba en otros las voces impropias? 

Rojas y Amundtegui afirman que el soneto fué compuesto en 
1810. No explican su fundamento, ni hacen aclaracién alguna. 
Hemos de tener tal fecha por una conjetura nada mas, besada en dos 
datos: el soneto dice mi destierro, y Bello no se ausenté de su patria 
hasta el afio 1810, en la primera quincena de junio, cuando partié 
para Londres con la misién venezolana. 


II 


Sorprendente es que el soneto, publicado como de Bello bastantes 
afios después de su muerte,'* no lo hubiesen visto Amundtegui y 
Rojas ya impreso desde 1825 entre las Poesitas de Heredia; e increfble 
parece que ni los especialistas del poeta cubano, ni los del venezolano 
—es decir, de los mayores vates americanos del siglo XI X—hayan 
notado hasta ahora, que yo sepa, la doble atribucién del soneto. En 
1930 se incluye en la coleccién de Poesias de Bello hecha bajo los 
auspicios de la Universidad de Chile,“ y se repite, sin rectificar, la 
asercién de que pertenece a Bello,’ mantenida por Orrego Vicufia en 
1940."° En los afios de 1938 y 1939 se publican en La Habana tres 
libros autorizados sobre Heredia y se trata en ellos del soneto sin 
hacer referencia alguna a su falsa atribucién a Bello."’ 


® Cfr. Obras completas (1881-93), t. VII, pdg. 263. 

8 Adviértase que entre las poesias inéditas de Bello publicadas por Amundte- 
gui cuando aun vivia el poeta (Revista del Pacifico, Valparaiso, Imprenta i Libreria 
de Mercurio, 1860, III, 329-347, 697-711; 1861, IV, 5-20, 140-149, 211-223), 
no figura nuestro soneto. 

“4 P&g. 49: cfr. nota 3 del presente articulo. 

% Pég. 633. 

1% Loc. cit. 

17 Francisco Gonzalez del Valle, Cronologia herediana, 1803-1839, La Habana, 
1938, pag. 143; Poesias, discursos y cartas de José Maria Heredia. Con una bio- 
grafia del poeta por Marta Lacoste de Arufe . . . , Habana, 1939, t. I, pag. lviii; 
Alfonso E. P&éez, Recordando a Heredia. Estudio critico, La Habana, 1939, pag. 
113. 
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El] soneto, repito, se habfa publicado en la edici6n de 1825 de las 
Poestas de José Maria Heredia.'* Lleva por titulo: Renunciando a 
la poesta. Y al pie, el lugar y fecha en que se escribié: Boston, 1823. 
Heredia lleg6 a Boston el 4 de diciembre de 1823,'* y permanecié allf 
hasta fines del mes, si damos crédito a un bidédgrafo,”° o sélo hasta el 
dia 20 del mismo mes, si el crédito lo pasamos a otro biégrafo.” 
Este perfodo en que pudo escribirse el soneto—de dos semanas y 
pico, o de tres y pico, segtin se ajusten las cuentas, cuando se sepan 
ajustar—podemos reducirlo a s6lo unos dias nada mds, pues antes de 
finalizar el mes de diciembre ya habia reanudado Heredia su trato 
con las Musas y habfa emprendido y terminado la traduccién de dos 
actos de una tragedia de Alfieri y la traduccién de un poema del 
pseudo-Osidn, La batalla de Lora, cuya dedicatoria a su amigo José 
Antonio Miralla esté fechada el 1°. de enero de 1824. 

Y cudn propia de Heredia es esa voz que resuena en el soneto. 
Inconfundibles son el acento, el espfritu y los sentimientos, los giros 
y el vocabulario—hasta la incorreccién—de este querido y genial 
poeta, a quien tengo por el mds rico y mejor dotado de todos los 
poetas de Hispano-América. 

Al escribir el soneto, Heredia si puede hablar de mi destierro, 
porque encausado anda y préfugo; pero no Bello, ausente de su 
patria en una honrosa misi6n; ériste es ese destierro, porque su salud 
es delicada, insufrible para él este “malditisimo frfo,”’ * desconocida 
la lengua, extrafias las costumbres, grande y melancélica su soledad. 
Esos sentimientos fogosos del soneto, esos toques de delectacién 
sensual, esa franqueza al desnudarse el alma y abrirnos su corazén, 
y la manera candorosa de apiadarse de si mismo, son bien los de 
nuestro inflamado, amoroso e ingenuo poeta; no los del otro joven 
grave y circunspecto, reservado y frfo. Y de Heredia—que apenas 
contaba quince afios cuando ya era presa de una pasién encendida y 
precoz, y antes de cumplir los veinte habfa conocido dos grandes 
pasiones y una “hermana en amor’’—es esa amiga de la edad ar- 
diente; y no del otro poeta que, antes de contraer matrimonio a los 


% Nueva York, Libreria de Beher y Kahl, 129 Broadway, Imprenta de Gray 
y Bunce, 1825, pag. 96. 

18 Gonzalez del Valle, op. cit., pag. 141; Lacoste de Arufe, op. cit., I, lvii; José 
M. Chacén y Calvo, Estudios heredianos, La Habana, 1939, pag. 166. 

* Lacoste de Arufe, pag. lix. 

*t Gonzdlez del Valle, pags. 142-143. 

* Frecuentes son en la correspondencia de Heredia las referencias al clima 
riguroso de Boston y Nueva York, contra el cual este hombre del trépico apenas 
halla defensa: cfr. Poestas, discursos y cartas, II, 31, 114, 144, 167, et passim. 
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treinta y tres afios de edad, s6lo se sabe tuviese un “‘idilio truncado,” 
truncado al parecer por la apatia y frio platonismo del galdn.”* 
Heredia es el de cardcter versadtil, hoy lleno de entusiasmo, mafiana 
abatido y miséntropo; * Heredia el que renuncia ahora, en 1823, a la 
poesia, y el que tornard a renunciar a ella, no menos vanamente, en 
1825. 

Y, claro esté, de Heredia es el soneto. jCabe testimonio de mis 
peso que el de Bello mismo? Pues bien, Bello tuvo en sus manos un 
ejemplar de las Poesias del excelso cubano impresas en 1825. Las 
ley6 e hizo una resefia critica bastante extensa en El Repertorio 
Americano, nimero de enero de 1827.% En la pagina 96 de aquel 
ejemplar hubo de leer el soneto en cuestién. jCémo habria dejado 
de consignar su sorpresa si el soneto hubiera sido suyo? No por 
deberes de amistad, pues Bello no conocfa a Heredia al escribir esa 
erftica.2”7_ Por muy bondadoso que fuera con los extrafios, no habria 
pasado por alto el soneto sin alguna velada alusién siquiera al plagio. 
Y hasta un lugar propicio, donde hubiera encajado naturalmente la 
alusién, hay en su critica.** 


III 


Amunategui da noticia de otras poesias de Bello, escritas en la 
juventud, que éste le comunicé haber escrito, que le recit6, dicté o le 
dié copia.*® Pero en ninguna parte alude a la procedencia del soneto. 
Fuese él quien hallara el manuscrito del soneto, es decir, la copia 
hecha por Bello, entre sus papeles, o fuese don Aristides Rojas— 
también entregado a la biisqueda de las composiciones del primer 


*3 Véase Orrego Vicufia, op. cit., pags. 244-246 y 335. 

* Ya en 1819, por hallarse alejado de su dulce Belisa, cae el poeta “en la 
mds honda misantropia.” (Lacoste de Arufe, op. cit., padg. xxii.) Y vuelve al 
abatimiento en ese afio de 1823, y tornard a sufrirlo malamente en 1824: cfr. 
Poestas, discursos y cartas, II, 59. 

*% En nota al poema Los placeres de la melancolia: ‘“Publico estos fragmentos, 
por que el poema ya no ha de acabarse. Otros cuidados, que deben ocuparme 
esclusivamente, no me dejan el ocio de espiritu que exigen las Musas. Por eso 
imprimo mis versos tales como estén. Salgan, pues, y tengan su dia de vida, ya 
que no deben esperar de mi ni revision, ni aumento.” Ed. 1825, pag. 159. 

* Reproducida en Obras completas, ed. 1881-93, t. VII, pags. 253-263. 

27 “Por las fechas de sus composiciones—dice Bello en El Repertorio—, i 
por la noticia que nos da de si mismo en una de ellas, parece contar ahora veinte i 
tres afios. .. .” Ibid., pag. 254. 

#8 F] pasaje donde escribe: “Aunque imita amenudo, hai, por lo comun, bas- 
tante orijinalidad en sus fantasias i conceptos.” IJbid., pag. 253. 

** Vida de Don Andrés Bello, pigs. 60, 65, 598, 608. 
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periodo de Bello *°—, lo cierto es que quien lo hallé de pufio y letra 
de don Andrés, lo dié por suyo original. Lo mismo ha sucedido con 
la poesia de otro cubano precisamente, José Joaquin Palma: hallada 
entre los manuscritos de Olegario Victor Andrade, se imprimié como 
original del argentino. 

Bello habia sacado copia del soneto herediano—vano seria con- 
jeturar un motivo—de la edicién de 1825, pues en la siguiente 
(Toluca, 1832) el soneto aparece ya con cambios notables que se han 
mantenido en todas las ediciones posteriores.** En la forma atri- 
bufda a Bello existen tres variantes con respecto al texto de 1825: 
v. 5, mis versos, por mi canto; v. 8, sublime, por fogosa; v. 11, el sacro, 
por su sacro. Estas variantes no las considero correcciones de Bello. 
Aunque afortunadas—afortunadas por casualidad, porque no nacie- 
ron de un propésito de mejorar el texto, segin creo, sino de su mala 
lectura—, no remedian ningtn defecto del original de Heredia. Los 
lunares que en sus poesfas sefiala Bello son: afectacién de arcaismos, 
violencia de construcciones, pompa hueca, prodigalidad de epitetos, 
terminaciones peregrinas y retumbantes, ciertas voces y frases im- 
propias, prosodia que no es enteramente exacta.* Puesto Bello a 
corregir el soneto, era de esperar que enmendase uno de aquellos 
defectos sefialados en general, y que aquf se encuentra en particular: 
hollaba, por “voz impropia.”’” Tampoco tengo tales variantes por 
probables descuidos de Bello al hacer la copia, pues en otros traslados 
mostr6 singular fidelidad a los textos. Lo mds seguro es que sean 
mala lectura, repito, de quien copié el manuscrito de Bello para 
darlo alaimprenta. E] ilustre gramdtico y poeta escribfa con letra 
medio ilegible. Aumndtegui habla de “los borradores o jeroglfficos 


%° No menciono a don Miguel Antonio Caro porque, aunque también andu- 
viese buscando papeles de Bello, no incluyé el soneto entre las Poesias de Andrés 
Bello. Precedidas de un estudio biogrdfico y critico escrito por D. Miguel Antonio 
Caro. Coleccién de Escritores Castellanos, Madrid, 1882. Tampoco habia 
aparecido en la Coleccién de poesias originales de Andrés Bello. Con apuntes bio- 
graficos por J. M. Caicedo, Paris, 1870. 

“ He aqui las correcciones introducidas por Heredia en la edicién de 1832: 
v. 1, Tiempo fué—Fué tiempo; v. 6, con sus tiernas caricias me pagaba—caricias y 
placer me prodigaba; v. 11, y su esplendor—y esnlendor; v. 12, encanto—gloria; v. 14, 
a mano del—el insano; ermiendas que para mi gusto son, indiferente la primera; 
mds musical, pero con sentido menos ligado, la segunda; indiferente asimismo la 
tercera, porque si antes pud> parecer algo lento este verso, ahora va demasiado 
répido para el ritmo que lleva el terceto, y la repeticién del posesivo era aqui 
natural y en nada lo afeaba (téngase en cuenta que en 1825 se lee su sacro 
fuego... ); rebuscada la cuarta enmienda, perdiéndose la naturalidad y vigor 
de la redaccién primitiva. 

# Loc. cit., pig. 254. 
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de Bello,” ** de “la improba tarea de descifrar’”’ cierto manuscrito,™* 
de otro “borrador casi inintelijible,” * y de “un manojo de papeles 
de todos tamajfios, i escrito con borrones, en vez de letras.” * 

Tornando al soneto, finalmente, aquellas tres variantes apenas lo 
desfiguraban para los lectores atentos, mas para los otros habfa 
habido un cambio fatal: el titulo era diferente. 


M. Romera-NavaRRo 
University of Pennsylvania 


33 Obras completas de Don Andrés Bello, ed. 1881-93, t. III, pag. xxiv. 

* Ibid., pag. xxvi. 

% Ibid., pag. xl. 

% Tbid., pdgs. Ixviii-lxix. En su Vida de Bello tornamos a leer que a causa 
de la mala letra del poeta, “ha costado una labor imponderable el copiar en limpio 
varios de sus manuscritos. Ha habido aun algunos que han quedado mas indesci- 
frables que los jeroglificos de Babilonia o de Ménfis’’ (pag. 145). Y refiere en la 
misma pdgina, con gracia humoristica, cémo hallé entre los papeles de Bello “un 
pliego de papel con unos borrones que parecian versos’’; pensé que seria una poesia 
inédita, y tras muchos afanes y consultas, “pude ver que, en lugar de versos, eran 
articulos del Cédigo civil.” 








OLD SPANISH NADI(E), OTRI(E) 


I. Previous THEORIES 


1. The genesis of nadi(e) and its integration into the system of 
indefinite pronouns have been considered one of the salient features 
of Old Spanish as compared to other dialects both within and outside 
of the Iberian Peninsula. The pronoun nadie may indeed be termed 
as characteristic of Castilian as are the phonetic “barbarisms”’ ojo, 
instead of ollo; higo, instead of figo; ocho, instead of oito; or as is the 
use of “anorganic” -o in quis-o, pud-o and of “gratuitous” a in 
sequences like veo al padre. So far as the syntactic peculiarities of 
nadi(e) are concerned, students of Spanish can gather information 
from the essay of Gessner,' the pertinent chapter in Lenz,” the mono- 
graphs of Llorens * and Wagenaar,‘ and Keniston’s book on sixteenth 
century prose.’ As for the etymology of nadie, Covarrubias made 
an unsuccessful attempt to ascertain it.6 Since the first edition of 
his dictionary (1853), however, Diez correctly linked nadie with OSp. 
ome nado < hominem natum, likening the older form nadi to essi 
< esso < ipsu, in contrast to P. F. Monlau who suspected that the 
~t might represent an archaic reflex of the Latin nom. plur. termina- 


1 E. Gessner, “Das spanische indefinite Pronomen,” ZRPh, XIX, 153-169. 
It is known that the older Spanish grammars, for instance those of Nebrija and 
Oudin, contain no separate chapter on indefinite pronouns. Even Bello discusses 
alguien and nadie in footnotes to algo and nada, which he classes as “sustantivos 
neutros”’ (Chapter XVIII). 

?R. Lenz, La oracién y sus partes, Madrid, 1920, pp. 278-283. 

* E. L. Llorens, La negacién en espaiiol antiguo, con referencias a otros idiomas, 
Madrid, 1929, Anejo XI de RFE, pp. 118-126. 

*K. Wagenaar, Etude sur la négation en ancien espagnol jusqu’au XV* siecle, 
Groningen-The Hague, 1930, pp. 46-48. 

5 H. Keniston, The Syntaz of Castilian Prose: The Sixteenth Century, Chicago, 
[1937], pp. 600-635, especially p. 617. Examples of un nonadie “don nadie,” 
an amalgamation of no and nadie paralleling nonada, are quoted by F. Rodriguez 
Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas y bien autorizadas, Madrid, 1922, p. 261, 
from Sanchez de la Ballesta, Dictionario de vocablos castellanos, Salamanca, 1587; 
Zapata, Misceldnea; and Terreros; cf. por poca nada, una non nada in the Cancionero 
de Baena, Madrid, 1851, pp. 324, 352. 

* See Tesoro de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed., 1674: “‘Nadie vale lo mesmo que 
ninguno, del nombre Latino nemo.” The old lexicographer was more fortunate in 
retracing the etymologies of alguno, ninguno, and otro, but made another serious 
blunder by connecting nada with nihil. 
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tion -i (on this controversy, see EWRS; [1887], p. 471).7_ Surpris- 
ingly enough, Monlau found belated supporters of his theory in 
scholars of the caliber of Leite de Vasconcelos,* Bourciez,* Alemany 
Bolufer,!® Meyer-Liibke (especially in his earlier writings), and 
particularly J. Cornu,” most of whom were tempted to use |. 25 of 
the Cantar de Mio Cid: ‘‘Que nadi nol diessen posada”’ (with the verb 
in the plural) as evidence of the correctness of Monlau’s view."* 
Concurrently Cornu used this passage as an argument in favor of a 
phonological theory of his own (Romania, VII, 360-362), to wit, 
that nadie originated from *nadii (spelled nadi, i.e. nadi) through 
dissimilation. The weakness of this assumption has been pointed 
out by G. Gréber (ZRPh, III, 150), authorities like Baist and 
Hanssen having kept aloof from the dubious theory,"* while Menén- 
dez Pidal supplied the syntactic explanation for the usage of the 
author of the Cantar.“ Today the nucleus of Diez’s theory is uni- 
versally accepted, but it is felt that some details require elaboration. 


7 The erroneous explanation is repeated in the latest edition of the Diccionario 
etimolégico de la lengua castellana, Buenos Aires, 1941, which is a mere reprint of 
the edition of 1881. 

® See Estudos de Filologia Mirandesa, Lisbon, 1900-1901, I, 360. 

*E. Bourciez, Eléments de linguistique romane, Paris, 1910, p. 459. Subse- 
quent editions could unfortunately not be consulted. 

10 See Estudio elemental de gramdtica histérica de la lengua castellana, 3rd ed., 
Madrid, 1911, p. 90. 

11 See Romanische Formenlehre, Leipzig, 1894, p. 11. 

2 Romania, X, 80-81. 

13 There seems to have been no doubt among the successive editors of the 
Cantar as to the faithful preservation of this line. No emendations were found in 
the editions by D. Hinard (Paris, 1858), K. Vollméller (Halle, 1879), A. Restori 
(Milan, 1890), D. E. Lindfors (Lund, 1895-1896; for a discussion of the passage, 
see p. 107), A. M. Huntington (Hispanic Society of America, [1897]). Menéndez 
Pidal left the sequence virtually intact in the nueva edicién of 1898, in the edicién 
anotada of 1900, and in the edicién paleogrdfica of 1911, as well as in Poema de Mio 
Cid, 1st ed., 1913; 2nd ed., 1923. Entirely based on Menéndez Pidal’s work are 
the editions by M. Peldez (1903) and M. L. Wagner (1920). G. Bertoni, Jl Can- 
tare del Cid, Bari, 1912, p. 28, translates the passage: ‘‘Che al Cid, Rodrigo Diaz, 
nessuno desse ospitalita.”” Only A. Bello, Obras completas, II, 90, changes diessen 
into diesse. His edition of the epic was published posthumously in 1881, but was 
prepared as early as 1823-1834 according to Menéndez Pidal. 

4 F, Hanssen rejected the theory in Spanische Grammatik auf historischer 
Grundlage, Halle, 1910, p. 131, and in the revised Gramdtica histérica de la lengua 
castellana, Halle, 1913, p. 87. 

6 See pp. 235, 259, 336, 362 of the standard edition, Madrid, 1908-1911, with 
reference to Gl. Sil. 264: ka nicuno non denemus “nullus praesumant” and to 1. 151 
of the Cantar: “Que gelo non ventassen de Burgos omne nado”’ (further illustra- 
tions from Old Spanish and mediaeval Latin have been contributed by Hanssen, 
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2. That the case of nadi and nadie can not properly be separated 
from that of ofri and otrie, was known to such pioneers of Spanish 
linguistics as Bello '* and Cuervo; '’ yet it proved very difficult to 
account for the isolated ending ~e. To add to the confusion, what- 
ever attempts were made to interpret this derivational element 
seemed to lack any solid chronological basis. Thus Wiggers claimed 
that nado yielded nadie under the influence of alguien; '* Férster 
maintained that nadie evolved from nadi due to the interference of 
ese, este, and alguien; '* Baist suggested that nadie was patterned 
after otrie, knowing of no other theory to interpret this latter but 
the assumption that it was echoing elle, i.e. [elje], a theory to which 
he stubbornly refused to subscribe in 1888 and then again in 1904.”° 
Bourciez. believed that otrie had evolved in imitation of nadie.” 
Ford declared that the mysterious -te may have originated as a 
blend of nadi and *nade, but cautiously added that this theory was 
not altogether convincing.” Zauner, as late as 1921, was satisfied 
with the contention that otrie, nadie represent “lengthened’”’ forms 
of otri, nadi.2* Meyer-Liibke considered the problem as essentially 
phonological, drawing a parallel between nadi > nadie > naide and 


Spanische Grammatik, p. 142, and Llorens, La negacién, p. 119). Accordingly, 
Menéndez Pidal refrained from emending the line in the critical text in the 
editions of 1911, 1913, and 1923. However, he did emendate nadi into nada in 
1. 34 and into anda in |. 589 to conform with the exigencies of assonance. Other 
examples of nadi in the epic include ll. 433, 1377, 1481, 2117, 2832. 

6 A. Bello, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, 19th ed., Paris, 1918, p. 98. 

‘TR. J. Cuervo, Notas a la gramdtica de la lengua castellana de D. Andrés 
Bello, 19th ed., Paris, 1918, p. 55. 

18 J. Wiggers, Grammatik der spanischen Sprache, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1884, 
p. 108. 

1” P. Forster, Spanische Sprachlehre, Berlin, 1880, p. 309. 

* Die spanische Sprache, in Gréber’s Grundriss, 1st ed., vol. I, p. 710; 2nd ed., 
vol. I, p. 910. At first Baist attributed the -i of ofri to the Latin pronominal 
dative and to illic; subsequently, he dropped that remark, classing the endings of 
otr-i, otr-e under “pronominal inflexion.”” C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos in her 
glossary to the Cancioneiro da Ajuda explained OPtg. outr-i as patterned after qui 
and nadi, which is very surprising indeed in view of the absence of nadi from Old 
Portuguese. Many manuals fail to treat the relationship between otrie and nadie 
at any length, among them E. Gorra, Lingua e letteratura spagnuola delle origini, 
Milan, 1898, pp. 114-115; A. Zauner, Romanische Sprachwissenschaft, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1905, vol. I, p. 148; W. J. Entwistle, The Spanish Language, Together with 
Portuguese, Catalan, and Basque, New York, 1938, pp. 198, 204, 269; R. K. 
Spaulding, How Spanish Grew, Berkeley, 1943, p. 106. 

% See op. cit., p. 459. 

"J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings, p. 257 (of the 1934 edition). 

** A. Zauner, Alispanisches Elementarbuch, 2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1921, p. 6. 
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presi > (hypothetical?) presye > prise.* Hanssen separated nadie 
from otrie, and in this he erred; he explained otrie quite correctly as a 
compromise form between ofri and otrien, without, however, being 
able to document the latter variety; he suspected nadi to be a reflex 
of gut and nadien to be patterned after Lat. quem, assigning nadie 
again the part of a compromise form, and in this, as will be demon- 
strated, there is at least an element of truth. Menéndez Pidal, in 
the latest edition of his Manual,”* is inclined to regard otrie as a 
contamination of otri by otre. At this hypothesis one may venture 
to level serious criticism: how, indeed, can competition between 
unstressed final -1 and -e have led to the formation of a diphthong, if 
the coexistence over a period of centuries of verb forms like fizt and 
fize, pudi and pude, sopi and sope (not to speak of the even more 
closely related pronominal forms esti beside este and the like) ?’ has 
failed to produce blends like *fizie, *pudie, *sopie? 

3. In order to arrive at a definitive solution of the problem, it 
appears recommendable to adopt the following procedure: first, to 
establish the known facts about the nadi family with all possible 
accuracy; next, to provide a similar description of the otri family; ** 


*% Romanische Lautlehre, Leipzig, 1890, p. 259. This explanation shows the 
typical weaknesses of the Romanische Grammatik: an ingenious theory is based on 
mere conjectures instead of on facts. Neither is naide exclusively Galician, nor 
did the shift nadie > naide coincide chronologically with the appearance of prise, 
nor is there the slightest need to assume the existence of a transitional form 
presye, which, in Meyer-Liibke’s text, even lacks the asterisk. On the other hand, 
the greatness of Meyer-Liibke’s conceptions becomes evident in his attempt to 
connect the development of verbal and pronominal inflexion. 

* Hanssen’s error consists in the assumption that nadien preceded nadie; 
as will be shown, nadie is recorded in the early 15th, nadien in the early 19th 
century. 

% Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola, 6th ed., Madrid, 1941, pp. 264-265. 

*7 On these forms, see G. Tilander, “La terminacién -i por -e en los poemas de 
Gonzalo de Berceo,” RFE, 1937, XXIV, 1-10. The author emphasizes that the 
formations in -i are merely phonological variants characteristic of the eastern 
dialects. Yet esti and essi are equally common in Old Leonese, see E. Staaff, 
Etude sur l’ancien dialecte léonais d’apres des chartes du XIII* sitcle, Upsala, 1907, 
p. 215. Neither in the phonological section of his book nor in the chapter on 
indefinite pronouns (pp. 280-281) does Staff mention nadi, otri, or any of their 
congeners. It is true that formations like (a)otro No. 3a10 (1180), alguno otro 
No. 13x (1233), otro om’e No. 29,4 (1246), otra persona No. 2623 (1245), otra persona 
ninguna No. 3025 (1246) normally prevail in charters from Sahagiin, yet ofre has 
also been encountered: No. 80 (1222). 

*8 The literature on otro and its derivatives is not rich, because the Spanish 
word failed to undergo notable functional or semantic modifications. The situa- 
tion is quite different in French, where aliru, through phonetic erosion, collided 
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finally, through comparison of the results thus far attained and with 
due regard to the state of affairs in related languages, to attempt to 
reconstruct the actual chronological sequence of events. 


Il. Tue Famity or Nadi 


4. Nadi, the oldest form of the word, is known to have been 
definitely discarded in the first half of the 16th century. Keniston 
illustrates it from Jiménez de Urrea, Penitencia de amor (1514) and 
A. de Valdés, Didlogo de las cosas ocurridas en Roma (1528); further 
examples from Valdés have been collected by Henrfquez Urefia,?* and 
there is evidence of frequent occurrence of the word in Urrea’s 
Cancionero as well.*° Among 15th century poets, Jorge Manrique 
may be quoted as having employed nadi.** No trace of the word 
was found in Hurtado de Mendoza’s private correspondence (who 
was not averse to using otri).** 

The use of nadi was not confined to the original area of Castile 
proper, nor was it characteristic of the Riojan subdialect.** There 
is vestigial evidence of its existence in Old Aragonese;* it was dis- 
covered in the Old Leonese fuero of Alba de Tormes,* and likewise 
in the Fuero de Plasencia,** at the western fringe of Castile.*7 But 
it appears to have been alien to Old Galician, Old Portuguese, and 


with ultra and other stems, evolving new connotations, see J. Orr, “Autre, outre 

. et foutre,” RLAR, 1933, [X, 52-85.—In Old Spanish, the adverb otramente 
was in use (compare Fr. autrement). For examples from Old Aragonese docu- 
ments, see G. Tilander, Fueros de Aragén (segiin el manuscrito 458 de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid), Madrid, 1936, pp. 257-258, 458, 501. See also Alex. O 1538; 
Apol. 434; y. Ruiz 140; Leomarte, Sumas de historia troyana, pp. 93, 302. 

29 See BDHA, IV, 158. 

3° See (in the edition Zaragoza, 1878) pp. 146 (twice), 147, 198 (in a prose 
passage), 201, 226, 237, 290. One example from Urrea is quoted by Cejador y 
Frauca, Vocabulario medieval castellano, p. 284. 

1 See 1. 1858 of Cancionero de Jorge Manrique, ed. A. Cortina, Madrid, 1929 
(the second edition was not yet available to the writer). 

* Algunas cartas de Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (1588-1552), ed. A. 
Vasquez y R. Selden Rose, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1935. 

#3 As has been the contention of Entwistle, op. cit., p. 204. 

* G. Tilander, op. cit., p. 602, quotes: “Nadi venda heredad treudera sin la 
carga del treudo” from Monsoriu, Summa de todos los fueros y observaciones del 
Reino de Aragén, Zaragoza, 1589, f. 164 v. 

*F. de Onis and A. Castro, Fueros leoneses, Madrid, 1911, pp. 31420, 3212s, 
3363, 3382. 

% See Wagenaar, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 

37 On the dialect of this town, see G. Moldenhauer, Die Legende von Barlaam 
und Josaphat auf der Iberischen Halbinsel: Untersuchungen und Texte, Romanis- 
tische Arbeiten, vol. XIII (Halle, 1929), part I, pp. 26-29. 
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Old Catalan. We are safe then in qualifying it as incident to the 
central dialects alone. 


Nadi appears repeatedly in the older literature: aside from the 
Cantar, it has been encountered in Libro de Alexandre,** in Gonzalo 
de Berceo,*® in Roncesvalles,* in Calila e Digna," in the Fuero caste- 
Uano de Béjar,* and in the Poema de Alfonso Onceno.* Yet it is 
conspicuously absent from the vast majority of legal documents, 
from Fuero Juzgo, Siete Partidas, Primera Crénica General, General 
Estoria, Libro de la Caza, Libro de Buen Amor, Rimado de Palacio, 
and Corbacho (1438). In other words, it never attained the status 
of the standard equivalent of “nobody” and was even consistently 
avoided over a period of centuries by individual writers and literary 
schools, in all likelihood as a vernacular formation unworthy to be 
used in refined conventionalized speech. 

5. The varient form nade is unknown to most Hispanists who 
treated the problem under study. It occurs in the Leonese Fuero 
de Ledesma “ no less than eight times.“ This dialect has numerous 
interesting peculiarities, so far as both pronouns “* and other sections 


38 P 229b (O 222b), P 518d (O 506d), P 1613d (O 1471d), according to Libro 
de Alexandre, ed. R. 8. Willis, Jr., Elliott Monographs, vol. XXXII, Princeton- 
Paris, 1934. 

39 Milagros 180a, 742c, according to the edition by A. S. Solalinde; Signos 
58d, Santa Oria 147c, Santo Domingo de Silos 163d, according to the edition by 
F. Janer (BAE, LVII). 

© Line 60 in the edition by R. Menéndez Pidal, RFE, IV, 105-204. The 
13th century epic shows a few traits of the Navarro-Aragonese dialect. 

*! Chapter vi, 1. 653 in L’ancienne version espagnole de Kalila et Digna, ed. 
C. G. Allen, Macon, 1906. 

Quoted by Tilander, Fueros de Aragén, p. 244. 

43 See the editions by F. Janer, Madrid, 1863, and in BAE, LVII, Madrid, 
1864. ‘‘Del buen ffecho que ffesierdes / Non vos alabedes nady” (132cd) makes 
good sense (“‘none of you should boast”) provided we admit that at the time when 
the poem was composed nadi could still be constructed with the verb in the 
plural. Yet the quatrain 686 (“‘Desto nadi non me plas / E cuydo, vasallos 
mios, / Gibraltar gane en pas; / Non me lo demande Dios’’) apparently fails to 
yield a satisfactory meaning. The new edition of the poem recently published in 
Holland is not yet available in this country. Another dubious case of nadi occurs 
in the 15th century text “Coplas de unos tres pastores,” ed. J. E. Gillet, Phil. 
Quart., 1942, X XI, 23-46; see the note by the editor. 

“See Fueros leoneses, pp. 209-286. The editor (F. de Onis) assumes that 
the text has largely been modelled after the Fuero de Salamanca. A single manu- 
script has been preserved. 

 Nade is found in §§ 151, 184, 234, 239, 334, 342, 343, 365. 

“ (The figures in this and the following footnote refer to paragraphs.) Pro- 
nominal forms in -e prevail: otre (146, 151, 243), esse (4); there are no examples of 
nadi, otri, but the -i reappears as a preterital ending: pudi (364). Not only are 
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of the lexicon are concerned.*? Nade and nadi are phonological 
variants of a single formation; their relationship is the same as that 
between otre and otri, este and est. 

6. No conclusive proof has yet been produced that nadie made 
its appearance prior to the early 15th century. True, this form is 
found in the Libro de los Engavios,** a work supposed on good grounds 
to have been composed by 1253; yet the only extant manuscript 


nullo (242, 319), ninguno (7, 8, 289, 367) and nenguno (285) recorded, but the 
exceedingly rare variant engun is also represented (285), which seems to have 
split off the more common denguno, possibly as a consequence of vacillation 
between des- and es- and the like; on the Leonese type dalguno, dalguien, denguno, 
see Staaff, op. cit., pp. 280-281. “Nobody” is expressed by means of ninguno 
(127), alguzo (157), nullo omne (246, 319), ningun(o) omne (63, 174, 367); for 
“nothing” nulla ren (155, 163, 213, 266, 308) is more commonly used than nada 
(257); “something”’ is either alguna cosa (258) or alguna ren (335), while algo (318) 
signifies “fortune.”’ “Somebody” is algun omne (258), alguno (271), not alguien 
as in other contemporary Leonese documents (e.g. Fueros leoneses pp. 146:,2, 198, 
from Salamanca). As a counterpart to denguno one may regard dambos “‘both’’ in 
Poema de Yosé, 53c and 67b; and dacd e dalld “‘here and there,’’ common in Old 
Aragonese. 

‘7 The following word-list will succinctly illustrate the phonological and lexical 
structure of this dialect: aguiyon (80), alcallde (6), alfaya (217), ansare (82), 
arbores (41), azalgo ‘hallazgo’ (179), ayeno (17), bispo (320), cadera ‘silla’ (133), 
cocovino ‘concubino’ (136), cor ‘corazén’ (286), cuyar ‘cuchara’ (133), deytar (246), 
diomingo (86, 230), eechar (127), (en)terrogar (80, 249), espuera (81), estra ‘excepto’ 
(41), finear ‘quedar’ (135), forcia ‘fuerza’ (96), frucho (40), fueras se ‘a no ser que’ 
(106), fulan (185), gree (36), juiz (59), julgar (49), lerar (74, 237), magar ‘aunque’ 
(298), mesturgar (50), miesse (40, 353), moravi ‘maravedi,’ (20), Natal ‘Navidad’ 
(158), nembro ‘miembro’ (330), ser niego ‘negar’ (22), odir ‘oir’ (115), omizio (4), 
oveya (33), palonba (82), pennos ‘prenda’ (43), pesquerir (190), pleyto beside preyto 
(169), portalgo (163) beside portage (170), prazio ‘plazo’ (53), pueys (4) beside post 
(37), recaldo ‘recado’ (253), restroyo ‘rastrojo’ (225), roure ‘roble’ (41), selmana 
(160), siegro (8) beside siegre ‘siglo’ (303), sinal (52), teste (72), viespera (268), 
virlo < virtiis (95), zaga ‘llaga’ (229), zamar (76), ychar ‘echar’ (398), yglisia beside 
ygresia (113), yguaya < aequélia (145, 345), ynzina ‘encina’ (232), yrmana (196). 
The following present and future subjunctives deserve mention: adugan (103), 
coyan (105), escueya (4), heriede (136, 197), izca (16), muerra (32), sterva (1), 
yguen beside eguar (203); conoscir (148), crier (300); estodier (69), sobier ‘supiere’ 
(157), vendir (152). On the whole, the dialect is perhaps closer to Castilian than 
to Portuguese, but it has quite a number of distinctly Western traits. 

The importance of Leonese for etymological research has not yet been sufficiently 
realized by students of Spanish and Portuguese. Thus, the co-existence in 
Leonese of lezar (also known to Portuguese and Aragonese) and delezar seems to 
solve the question of the genesis of Sp. dejar; eechar < éiectdére accounts for Sp. 
echar and links it with Ptg. deitar < déiectdre, and so forth. 

48 Libro de los Engafios e los Asayamientos de las Mugeres, ed. A. Bonilla y San 
Martin, Bibl. Hisp., XIV (Barcelona-Madrid, 1904), 1. 902. 
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dates from the 15th century, and in copying the text the scribe may 
well have replaced antiquated nadi by nadie, which happened to have 
a considerable vogue precisely at that time.*® Nadie was used very 
sparingly in dated documents of the early 15th century; for instance, 
it is found in a Judaeo-Leonese will of the year 1410,*° and it may be 
not wholly fortuitous that a vernacular word should have been 
adopted in writing by the Jews earlier than by the Christians." Its 
penetration into the standard literary language dates only from the 
middle of the 15th century. Even then many writers could afford 
continuing to ignore it, particularly those interested in the more 
serious genres, like moralizing poetry and history.** Thus nadie 
is absent from the poetical works of Juan de Mena, the Marqués de 
Santillana, H. Pérez de Guzmd4n, and was even much later shunned 
by representatives of the arte mayor like Juan de Padilla; among the 
prose writers, Hernando del Pulgar is known to have avoided it. 
The theorist Juan de Valdés discouraged its use ® (yet his advice 
was not heeded even by his own brother).** Portuguese contribu- 
tors to the Cancioneiro Geral in their Castilian compositions naturally 


4° Op. cit., pp. 7-9 (“hojas escritas . . . de buena letra del siglo XV’’). 

5° Le testament d’un juif d’ Alba de Tormes en 1410, ed. R. Foulché-Delbosce, 
RH, 1894, I, 197-199. 

5t There is indeed reason to assume that the parlance of Jews was less exposed 
to the leveling force of the language of the royal chancelery and of the Church. 
Regionalisms in the few records of their language prior to the expulsion from Spain 
are no less characteristic than the archaisms carried over from Roman times, 
which have been the object of studies by D. S. Blondheim. 

® No traces of nadie were found in the two works best known as veritable 
mines of vernacular vocabulary current under the reign of John the Second: El 
Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson, Berkeley, 1939, and Cancionero de Baena, ed. P. J. 
Pidal, Madrid, 1851 (except for one poem by A. Alvarez de Villasandino, p. 264). 

5 Thus F. Pérez de Guaman, Generaciones y Semblanzas, ed. J. Dominguez 
Bordona, Madrid, 1924, expresses “nobody” by alguno (83, 101, 143), ninguno 
(97, 138, 140), persona del mundo (77). According to Foulché-Delbosc, the author 
was born between 1377 and 1379, but the work in question was composed after 
the death of John the Second. Cf. omne del mundo in El Cavallero del Cisne, pp. 
37, 70; and viva persona in the Condestable de Portugal’s Sdtira, in Opiisculos 
literarios, p. 92 (see footnote 62). 

% The texts consulted were those included in Cancionero castellano del siglo 
XV, ed. R. Foulché-Delbosec, NBAE, XIX and XXII, Madrid, 1912-15, and 
Hernando del Pulgar, Claros varones de Castilla, ed. J. Dominguez Bordona, Madrid, 
1923. 

See Juan de Valdés, Didlogo de la lengua, ed. J. F. Montesinos, Madrid, 
1928, p. 113. 

% Alfonso de Valdés, Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén, ed. J. F. Montesinos, 
Madrid, 1929, p. 7. 
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followed the policy of their chief models Mena and Santillana;*’ 
only the last generation (e.g. Garcia de Resende himself) made 
hesitating attempts to introduce the new word,** and even Sd de 
Miranda in his Spanish verse preferred using obsolete nado,** while 
Gil Vicente employed nadie much more sparingly than did his 
Spanish fellow-dramatists.™ 


Nadie owes its introduction into literary Spanish to Pérez de 
Guzman (in some of his prose),*' Juan de Lucena, Ifiigo de Men- 
doza,** Herndn Niifiez,* Lépez de Villalobos,™ Diego de San Pedro, ** 


57 Nadie was not found in the poems of Dom Joam de Meneses, O Coudel 
Moor, Alvaro de Brito, Duarte de Brito, Dom Joam Manual Camareiro Moor, 
Jorge de Resende, Francisco Lopez, Simao de Sousa, O Estribeiro Moor, Duarte 
de Resende, Antonio Mendez de Portalegre; see Cancioneiro Geral de Garcia de 
Resende, ed. Dr. A. J. Gongdlvez Guimaraiis, vols. I-V, Coimbra, 1910-17. 

58 Tbidem, vol. V, p. 323. 

5* For instance, no se fie nado dél (so explained by the editor in the glossary) 
in 1. 365 of Fdbula del Mondego, published as No. 111 in Poesias de Francisco de Sd 
de Miranda, ed. C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Halle, 1885. No trace of nadie was 
discovered in the (Spanish) Egloga I (ibid., pp. 99-150). 

Nado, the old participle of nasger (Vida de Santa Maria Egipciaca, |. 421: 
“mejor le fuera non fues nada’; The Rimed Chronicle of the Cid [El Cantar de 
Rodrigo}, ed. B. P. Bourland, RH, XXIV, |. 926: “omne nado”), survives in 
Judaeo-Spanish as a word for “child” ; for an example from Turkey, see A. Danon 
in ZRPh, XXVII, 90. Early examples of the analogical weak participle nas¢ido 
include: Sem Tob, Proverbios morales 177ab (BAE, LVII): “‘Nunca cosa nascida 
/Syn afan guarescer puede”; El Corbacho, ed. cit., p. 289: “ome nascido”; La 
Celestina, ed. J. Cejador y Frauca, Madrid, 1913, vol. I, p. 216.0: “Ay tal muger 
nascida en el mundo.” The approximate date of the shift can be deduced from 
the following case: Danza de la muerte, ed. Foulché-Delbose, Bibl. Hisp., 1907, 1. 
35: “Todo omne nasgido” replaces original nado as shown by the rhyme (dialectal 
differences may also be involved). On a peculiar use of nacido in Cervantes, see, 
in Bonilla-Schevill’s edition, Comedias y entremeses, IV, 182; and Don Quijote, ITI, 
470 (I owe these references to Dr. 8. G. Morley). 

8° Nadie occurs twice in the Tragicomedia de Don Duardos in a romance 
published as No. 16 in Poesias de Gil Vicente, ed. D. Alonso, México, [1940]. 
There were no traces of nadie (three times ninguno was used instead) in the follow- 
ing Spanish plays: Monélogo do Vaqueiro, Auto Pastoril Castelhano, Auto dos Reis 
Magos, Auto de Sibila Cassandra, Auto da Fé, Auto dos Quatro Tempos; the text 
consulted was Gil Vicente, Obras Completas, vol. 1, Obras de Devagam, ed. Marques 
Braga, Coimbra, 1933. 

%t Mar de Istorias, RH, XXVIII, 448. No additional examples were found in 
the chapters appended to Generaciones y semblanzas, ed. cit., pp. 153-210. 

* J. de Lucena, Libro de Vida Beata, in Opiisculos literarios de los siglos XIV y 
XV, ed. A. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1892, p. 204. 

* See Cancionero castellano, I, 75b, 93a, 94b. 

“The document in question is found in F. Lépez de Villalobos, Algunas 
obras, Madrid, 1868, p. 183 (three times). 

% Ibidem, pp. 45, 46 (1520); 149 (1542); 291 (undated). 

% See Carcel de amor in NBAE, VII, Madrid, 1907, pp. 15b, 28a. 
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the author of the chivalresque novel Tablante de Ricamonte,™ Bos- 
cin,®* and their contemporaries. Especially indebted is it to two 
groups of writers: the contributors to the various cancioneros (espe- 
cially those who specialized in the arte menor) and the founders of 
the Spanish theater. The former group includes four members of 
the Manrique family (two of each generation),®** A. de Montoro,”° 
Alvarez Gato,” Ximénez de Urrea,” and a long list of less prominent 
names.’* Among the pioneers of the drama, a special place must be 
reserved for the author of the Celestina.“ Yet most noteworthy is 
the frequency with which nadie occurs in the early eclogues, farses, 
autos, and related playlets (from which nadi is almost absent) ™ 


67 Libros de Caballerias, ed. A. Bonilla y San Martin, NBAE, VI, 460a, 462a, 
466a, 481b, 491b. See also “Libro de Cetreria del Evangelista,” ed. A. Paz y 
Melia, ZRPh, 1877, I, 227, 235, 236. 

6§ Quotations from Boscén’s translation of Jl Cortegiano (and also from 
Sd4nchez Viana’s Metamorfosis) will be found in Roman, Diccionario de chilenismos, 
IV, 4. The passages are notable inasmuch as they illustrate the use of the se- 
quence nadie de ‘none of’ no longer tolerated by normative grammarians; see V. 
Salv4, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, 2nd ed., p. 129; R. J. Cuervo, Apunta- 
ciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, § 347. It is true that the rule is not 
scrupulously heeded even by distinguished writers; thus, Unamuno says: “Y 
jamds contesté nadie de los que entraron”’ beside: “Ninguno de los que lo habian 
franqueado han vuelto jamds,”’ in Soliloquios y conversaciones, Madrid, 1911, pp. 
136 and 130, respectively. 

*® See G6mez Manrique, Cancionero, ed. A. Paz y Melia, Madrid, 1885-86, 
vol. I, pp. 7, 30, 142; Jorge Manrique, Cancionero, ed. cit., ll. 829, 1219. Compare 
1. 255 of the poem of Jorge’s brother Pedro and Il. 32, 63 of that of Jorge’s father 
Rodrigo (1406-76) appended to the latter volume. 

7 Cancionero de Antén de Montoro, poeta de siglo XV, ed. E. Cotarelo y Mori, 
Madrid, 1900, pp. 258, 290. The poet, of Hebrew extraction, was born in 1404. 
He was among the first writers who used alguien (p. 150). 

7 J. Alvarez Gato, Obras completas, ed. J. Artiles Rodriguez, Madrid, 1928, 
pp. 47, 52, 87, 96. 

™ Cancionero, pp. 145, 217. It may not be amiss to recall this poet’s pre- 
dilection for the then obsolescent nadi. 

73 From vol. II of Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, the following evidence 
has been collected: Bachiller Ximénez, pp. 275a, 276a, 280a; Quirés, pp. 284a, 
292b; N. Niifiez, p. 482a; Guevara, pp. 495a, 499a, 506b; P. de Cartagena, pp. 
509b (twice), 510a; F. Pilar, pp. 570a, 577b; L. de Stdfiiga, p. 598a; A. de Velasco, 
p. 622b; G. Sanchez de Badajoz, p. 636b; Tallante, pp. 671a, 671b; Gaubert, p. 
714b; H. de Luduefio, p. 725a. Add from vol. I Herndn Mexia, p. 279b. 

™% For documentation, see Llorens, La negacién, p. 120. 

% Interesting is the usage in Juan de Pedraza, An Easter-Play, ed. J. E. Gillet, 
RH, 1933, LXXXI, First Part, pp. 550-607. In the scene of the Visitatio Sepul- 
chri, [Tercera] Maria uses nadi (1. 684) commensurate to the solemnity of the 
situation (this use of nadi in 1549, that is beyond the limits set by Keniston, is one 
of the latest on record) ; a shepherd is credited with the use of nayde (1. 15), which 
is not out of tune with his uncouth parlance; elsewhere nadie appears (1. 37). 
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because of the conclusions that can be drawn from this situation with 
regard to the usage of the common people toward the close of the 
15th and throughout the early decades of the 16th century. To the 
number of writers who used nadie (in part profusely) belong Juan del 
Encina,’”* Lucas Ferndndez,”’ Francisco de Madrid,”* Torres Na- 
harro,’”* Hernan de Yanguas,* and the galaxy of their less celebrated 
(and largely anonymous) followers.** If there are a few playlets in 


7 No fewer than 17 instances of nadie were counted in Teatro completo, ed. 
F. A. Barbieri, Madrid, 1893, many of them appearing in the eight eclogues com- 
pleted by 1496: see pp. 4, 45, 56, 132, 133, 134, 160, 178, 190, 203, 266, 278, 283, 
284 (twice), 332, 345. It will be noted that in the Egloga Interlocutoria, ed. 
Cronan, RH, XXXVI, 475-488, ascribed by some to Juan del Encina, nadie 
(Il. 162, 165, 167) occurs beside naide (1. 144). This usage is alien to the playlets 
indisputably written by Juan del Encina. This point may be taken into account 
in settling the issue of the authorship of the eclogue. R. E. House, “A Study of 
Encina and the Egloga Interlocutoria,” RR, 1916, VII, 458-469, arrives at the 
following conclusion: “The play was written in haste by Encina for a Christmas 
celebration then close at hand. The author did not intend it for publication. 
Its preservation was due to the actors, who wrote it out from memory, thinking 
that it might serve on other occasions.” J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Spanish 
Drama before Lope de Vega, 2nd ed., Philadelphia, 1937, p. 19, does not whole- 
heartedly endorse this ingenious explanation and quotes elsewhere (p. 29) Pro- 
fessor Morley as saying that on the evidence of the strophic form Encina is not 
the author of the eclogue. 

7 Lucas Ferndndez Salmantino, Farsas y Eglogas, ed. M. Cafiete, Madrid, 
1867. The prevalent form is nadie (pp. 5, 17, 46, 130, 134, 135, 229), but naide 
(p. 141) and fiaide (p. 146) also occur. 

78 Egloga hecha por Francisco de Madrid (1495?), ed. J. E. Gillet, HR, 1943, 
XI, 275-303, ll. 428 and 464. The author had been a secretary to John the Second 
as well as to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

7? B. de Torres Naharro, Propaladia, ed. M. Cafiete and M. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, vols, I-II, Madrid, 1880-1900. See Comedia Serafina, I, 157 (twice) 
beside ninguno, pp. 142, 156, 183; Comedia Trofea, 1, 250; Comedia Tinellaria, I, 
352, 360, 366, 420, beside ninguno, pp. 393, 395 (twice), 407, 418; Comedia Himenea, 
II, 21, 28, beside ninguno, pp. 12,19. (The new edition by Dr. J. E. Gillet was not 
yet available for consultation.) 

8° See Egloga en loor de la Natividad de Nuestro Sefior, in E. Kohler, Sieben 
spanische dramatische Eklogen, GRL, XXVII, Dresden, 1911, ll. 77, 268, beside 
ninguno, |. 285; Farsa sobre la felice nueva de la concordia, in Teatro espafiol del siglo 
XVI, ed. U. Cronan, Bibliéfilos Madrilefios, Madrid, 1913, ll. 109, 252, 461, 1040, 
1155, 1189; Farsa del mundo, ibid., ll. 103, 214, 366, 472, 511. 

*! Francisco de las Natas, Comedia llamada Tidea, apud Cronan, Il. 286, 425, 
658, 670, 861, 862, 1523, 1751, 2091, 2325, 2466, beside ninguno (passim) and the 
rare delguno, 1.1032. Juan de Paris, Egloga (1536), apud Cronan, 1.136. Anony- 
mous T'ragicomedia alegérica del parayso y del infierno (1539), apud Cronan, Il. 812, 
816, 1019. Bachiller de la Pradilla, Egloga Real (1517), apud Kohler, |. 335 (cf. 
alguien, 1. 566); Diego de Avila, Egloga interlocutoria graciosa (before 1511), apud 
Kohler, ll. 156, 373. Anonymous Egloga Nueva (probably before 1520), apud 
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which nadie does not occur, it is safe not to draw any far-reaching 
conclusions from this fact.** On the other hand, the absence of 
nadie from various longer plays traceable to the East, for instance, 
from the Valencian Egloga pastoril ** and especially from two come- 
dias of the Aragonese Jayme de Guete, whose language avowedly 
had a dialectal tinge,“ can not properly be attributed to mere coin- 
cidence. It would seem, indeed, that nadie, recorded in Leonese 
as early as 1410, reached Castile a few decades later, but then took 


Kohler, 1. 586 (beside ninguen, |. 179). Fernando Diaz, Farsa (ca. 1520), apud 
Kohler, 1. 118, beside ninguno, ll. 173, 361. Herndndez-Santillana, Obra nueva- 
mente compuesta sobre el nascimiento del Principe Don Felipe (15277), with elements 
of a drama, ed. Gillet, HR, 1940, IX, 48-64, 1. 21. Diego de Negueruela, Farsa 
llamada Ardamisa, ed. L. Rouanet, Bibl. Hisp., IV, Barcelona~-Madrid, 1900, 
1. 646. Anonymous Farga a manera de tragedia, ed. H. A. Rennert, Valladolid, 
1914, ll. 10, 260, 597. Micael de Carvajal, Tragedia Josephina, ed. J. E. Gillet, 
Elliott Monographs, XXVIII, Princeton-Paris, 1932 (prior to 1535), Il. 74, 106, 
280, 287, 504, 654, 688, and so forth (cf. alguien, 1.224). Tragedia de los amores de 
Eneas y de la Reyna Dido, ed. J. E. Gillet and E. B. Williams, PMLA, 1931, 
XLVI, 353-431, 1. 2030, beside much more frequent ninguno, ll. 689, 694, 712, 794, 
800, 2486 (notice alguién 1. 782). Comedia llamada Grassandora, ed. H. C. Heaton, 
RH, 1928, LXXII, 5-75, ll. 16, 33, 497, 1069. Agustin Ortiz, Comedia Radiana 
(written between 1533 and 1535), ed. R. E. House, reprint from Mod. Phil., 1920, 
VII, ll. 259, 668, 1066, 1143, 1450. Pedro Altamirando, La aparicién que hizo | 
Jesu Christo a los disctpulos que ywan a Emaus (1523), ed. J. E. Gillet, RR, XIII, 
228-251, ll. 293, 298. Examples from plays written in prose (T'ragedia Policiana, 
Tragedia de Eufrosina, Comedia llamada Florinea) will be found in NBAE, XIV, 
9a, 64b, 159b. No reference to indefinite pronouns is made by J. E. Gillet, 
“Notes on the Language of the Rustics in the Drama of the Sixteenth Century,” 
HMP, I, 443-453. 

In Farsa hecha por Alonso de Salaya (ca. 15407), ed. J. E. Gillet, PMLA, 
1937, LII, 16-67, only ninguno seems to occur (Il. 70, 93, 528, 738). No examples 
of nadie were encountered in A Spanish Play on the Battle of Pavia (1525), by 
Andrés Ortiz, ed. J. E. Gillet, PMLA, 1930, XLV, 516-531, nor in Pero Lépez 
Ranjel, Far¢a a honor y reverencia del Glorioso Nascimiento, ed. J. E. Gillet, PMLA, 
1926, XLI, 860-890. 

83 This play (of 991 lines) will be found apud Kohler. 

“In Comedia llamada Vidriana, undated, apud Cronan, we find side by side 
ninguno as the standard word (ll. 254, 2014, 2189), emphatic no ay hombre en este 
suelo (1. 1242) and archaic nadi (ll. 401, 2961). In Comedia intitulada Tesorina 
(ibid.) “nobody” is expressed by means of alguno (ll. 1419, 1582), ninguno (il. 
1579, 1597), and nadi (1. 1658); one of the available prints of this play is of the 
year 1551, but there are others that are undated. The preservation of nadi at 
such a late date takes on significance in the light of certain facts yet to be mentioned 
concerning the survival of ofri and qui in the East. It would seem that Ara- 
gonese is, to use a term of Swiss linguistic geographers, a typical “Riickzugs- 
gebiet”’ of the older pronominal pattern in -i, even as Leonese was a fertile ground 
for the development of novel pronominal types like nadie and alguien. 
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another century to penetrate into the eastern dialects (exclusive of 
Catalan proper). Added weight is given to this assumption by the 
circumstance that alguien, too, appears to have spread from Leonese 
(where it was used as early as the 13th century) © to the Center 
(which it reached in the early 15th century) ** and the East, again 
without breaking through the Catalan frontier. Be that as it may, 
nadie around the middle of the 16th century was a well established 
word in standard Castilian *’ and has ever since continued its ad- 
vance into the traditional territory of ninguno.** A milestone of its 


In the collection of Old Leonese charters edited by Staaff, alguien occurs 
in No. 80; (San Pedro de Eslonza, 1260) and the rare variant dalguien in No. 781 
(San Esteban de Nogales, 1247). For examples from Fuero de Salamanca, see 
footnote 46. In Old Portuguese and Old Galician, alguen was currently used in 
lyrical poetry, didactic prose, and legal documents alike. 

* The earliest cases known are in Cancionero de Baena and in Juan de Mena; 
see Diccionario Histérico and Diccionario de Construccién y Régimen,s.v. Nebrija 
termed alguien antiquated in 1492. Yet the word reappears in Juan del Encina, 
Teatro, p. 236 (Auto del Repelén) ; in Lépez de Yanguas, Farsa del Mundo, |. 823; 
in Delicado’s La lozana andaluza of 1524, quoted by Keniston; in Palmerin de 
Inglaterra, known for its Lusitanisms: pp. 71b, 86a, 107b of the edition in Libros 
de Caballerias: and in various early plays. (The use of alguien by Fernand 
Sanchez Calavera in Canc. de Baena, p. 602, seems to have been overlooked by the 
lexicographers. ) 

*? Hurtado de Mendoza in his correspondence used nadie in unqualified, 
emphatic statements (“nobody in the world, nobody I can think of’’), p. 4: “Los 
pobres no dezimos cosa que nos lo crea nadie, aunque sea buena,” and similarly 
pp. 157, 164, 191, 217. Ninguno appears (a) before de: p. 150 “‘Ninguno dellos 
le siguio,”’ similarly pp. 138, 182, beside ninguna persona de, pp. 129, 177; (b) as 
“neither”: p. 185 “Se han concertado que ninguno venga en el otro’’; (c) in refer- 
ence to an antecedent present only by implication (modern usage would have 
given preference to nadie): p. 45 “‘La princesa la qual no pienso daran a ninguno” 
(viz. of the possible candidates), similarly pp. 4, 165, 178, 180, 201; (d) in the 
formulaic sequences ninguno puede, ninguno hay apparently inherited from the 
older juridical style, p. 176: ““Ninguno puede mentir en lo publico sin que le tomen 
en mentira,”’ and p. 214: “Ninguno ay que sea para hazer el castillo con tanta 
facilidad.” 

88 By the beginning of the 17th century nadie had clearly outdistanced its 
rival. In Persiles y Sigismunda, ed. Bonilla-Schevill, vol. I, Madrid, 1914, nadie 
has a wide range of functions: (a) it is suggestive of categorical exclusion, applied 
to mankind in general, e.g. in aphorisms and adages: 97:9, 21116; (6) the setting 
may be a concrete case, a given situation: 15023, 20120, 233;; (c) the reference may 
be to a limited group, with the possible implication of “those present, those 
concerned’”’ : 4735, 1034, 1283 (in these cases Hurtado de Mendoza might have been 
tempted to use ninguno); (d) the exclusion may be explicitly confined to a number 
of individuals: 95s, 1873; (e) nadie may precede a relative clause: 4725 (as against 
older hombre que, persona que); (f) in comparisons nadie may stand for “anybody 
else’: 1503; (g) nadie functions as the subject: 73:., 959, 1283, 1321, 26616; as the 
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progress is its occurrence as the initial word in as many as twenty- 
three refranes in Correas.** 

7. The variety naide can be documented only as late as the early 
16th century (except that, according to J. Benoliel, recourse is had 
occasionally to naidi in the highly archaic Judaeo-Spanish dialect of 
Morocco,®” believed to reflect an even older stage of Spanish). 


direct object: 46; as the indirect object: 224,;; as the agent in passive construc- 
tions: liz, 22%2, 24:2. 

This is not tantamount to asserting that either Cervantes personally or his 
generation were attempting to rule out ninguno as a substantival pronoun. Re- 
course was had to ninguno as previously in partitive constructions and also in 
pathetic style (admonitions, requests, boasts, compliments, outcries): ““Ninguno 
en el mundo me podra llevar alguna ventaja’”’ (63); ‘““Ninguno sea osado . . . de 
tocar a estos dos” (25:5). Here again one is inclined to discover an echoing of the 
old juridical formulas as transmitted by the fueros. But unless there was a 
cogent reason to use ninguno, the first impulse of the speakers and writers of 
Spanish after 1600 was to resort to nadie. 

8? See Gonzalo Correas, Vocabulario de refranes, Madrid, 1906, pp. 207b, 208a. 

% See Boletin de la Academia Espafiola, XIV, 145-146. According to the 
author, naidi is felt by the Sephardim to be a “pretentious” word; more common 
expressions for “nobody” are ninguno, ninguna persona, alma viva. In the 
Sephardic community of Bordeaux, G. Cirot found naide as used in records of 
the years 1722, 1729, 1736, and 1760; see Miscelanea em Honra de D. Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcelos, p. 161. Significantly enough, remnants of nadi, otri 
were not found in the Jewish centers of the former Turkish Empire; there is no 
mention of these or similar formations in the glossary of C. M. Crews, Recherches 
sur le judéo-espagnol dans les pays balcaniques, Paris, 1935, pp. 289-319, while 
M. A. Luria, “‘A Study of the Monastir Dialect of Judeo-Spanish Based on Oral 
Material Collected in Monastir, Yugo-Slavia,”” RH, 1930, LX XIX, 323-583, ran 
across a nade corresponding to ‘nada, del todo’ (§§ 83, 146). Perusal of Sephardic 
proverbs yielded the following results: in the collection of R. Foulché-Delbosc | 
““Proverbes judéo-espagnols,”” RH, 1895, II, 312-352, ninguno is invariably used 
to express “nobody”: Nos. 61, 76, 244, 613, 679, 766, 767, 768, 1072, alguno 
stands for “somebody”: Nos. 791, 795, algo for “something’’: Nos. 574, 645, nada 
for “nothing”: Nos. 346, 467, 634, 724, 904, 1048, otro for “somebody else’: 
Nos. 622, 794, 951 (beside otros, Nos. 421, 964); the material was assembled in 
Constantinople. A. Galante, “Proverbes judéo-espagnols,” RH, 1902, IX, 440- 
454, records ninguno (No. 147), algo (No. 353), nada (Nos. 56, 83, 192, 312, 363), 
otro (No. 347). M. A. Luria, “Judeo-Spanish Proverbs of the Monastir Dialect,’’ 
RH, 1933, LXXXI, 256-273, lists ningunu (Nos. 279, 280, 439), nade ‘nada’ 
(Nos. 103, 104, 292, 377), otru (Nos. 239, 247). The fact that naide is found in 
Morocco and Southwestern France, that is, in the immediate vicinity of Spain, 
while it is absent from the Balkan, raises the question whether the word can 
possibly have infiltrated after the expulsion of the Jews from Castile and Aragon. 

* M. L. Wagner, “Zum Judenspanischen von Marokko,” VKR, IV, 221-245. 
It will be observed that the counterpart of nadie, alguien, is foreign to all branches 
of Judaeo-Spanish. Whether this is due to the preponderance within the Sephar- 
dic population of Aragonese and Castilian over Portuguese and Leonese elements, 
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C. C. Marden discovered naide in Lucas Ferndéndez,” and Keniston 
documented it from Questién de amor (1508-12); A. Enriquez de 
Guzman, Libro de vida y costumbres (1547); Santa Teresa de Jestis, 
Vida (1562-4) ; ** D. de Hermosilla, Didlogo de la vida de los pajes de 
palagio (1573), and L. Zapata, Misceldnea (1592-94). All told, 
natde failed to entrench itself in the literary language, whence it was 
banned as a vulgarism; it is exceptionally rare even in those early 
plays which exhibit certain recurrent features of (genuine or counter- 
feited) sayagués. Yet it is widely used in Spanish dialects in either 
hemisphere, including some Galician dialects.” 


is a subject for speculation. For Jud.-Sp. cuanti mas “‘cuanto mds,” see BRAE, 
XIV, 145. 

% See The Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of Mexico City, Baltimore, 1896, 
p. 14. Compare our footnote 77. 

** An additional example will be found in Cervantes, Comedias y entremeses, 
ed. Bonilla-Schevill, vol. II, p. 126. The use of naide by Santa Teresa has been 
widely commented upon as a typical trait of her popular lexicon and style, e.g. by 
Cuervo and quite recently by Menéndez Pidal in “El lenguaje del siglo XVI,” 
see Los romances de América y otros estudios, Buenos Aires-México, [1939], p. 174. 
Whether Menéndez Pidal in ascribing naide to the “lengua arcaica’’ used a felicit- 
ous term, may rightly be questioned. 

* See the dialectal dictionaries, especially, on account of the documentation, 
A. Sevilla, Vocabulario murciano, Murcia, 1919, p. 135 and A. Malaret, Vocabulario 
de Puerto Rico, San Juan de P. R., 1937, p. 226 (with further quotations from 
Santa Teresa’s Moradas). 

* Cornu, Romania, X, 80-81, quotes naide, nadia, naidia. To judge by the 
few available grammars and dictionaries, ninguen, known from Portuguese, also 
exists in Modern Galician. In all likelihood, naide and ninguen occupy different 
areas (naide is extant in Mirandese, and ninguem is used in the northernmost 
Portuguese dialect of Trds-os-Montes, see J. Moreira, Estudos da Lingua Portu- 
guesa, 2nd ed., vol. I, Lisbon, 1922, p. 22). Ninguien, listed in Rengifo’s Silva de 
consonantes, appears to be an Old Leonese rather than an Old Castilian formation; 
it occurs in the Spanish Grail Fragments (p. 6620) and has been documented by 
their editor K. Pietsch in Diego Durdn’s Egloga Nueva (prior to 1520), apud 
Kohler, p. 3029; see Mod. Phil., XIII, 640. Ninguem penetrated into Portuguese 
at a comparatively late date; it is foreign to the language of the three oldest 
cancioneiros, in which alguem and outrem are currently used. The older variety 
nenguem will be found in J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica, 2nd ed., Lisbon, 1921, 
in excerpts from Quarto Livro de Linhagens (p. 24:3), Crénicas Breves e Memérias 
Avulsas de S. Cruz de Coimbra (p. 1517), and Flos Sanctorum (pp. 214, 215s); to 
these may be added Infante Dom Pedro, Livro da Virtuosa Bemfeitoria, ed. J. 
Pereira de Sampaio, Porto, 1910, p. 157 and Fernao Lopes, Primeira Parte da 
Crénica de Dom Jodo I, ed. A. Braamcamp Freire, Lisbon, 1915, pp. 26, 261, 342. 
Early examples of ninguem include Livro da Virtuosa Bemfeitoria, p. 261, and 
especially Cancioneiro Geral, a 34,, 3814, 73:, 135;7, 1372, 1383, 148s, 151, 268::, 
291s, 2932, 3513; II, 132, 3420, 147, 178s, 19824, 208., 33428, 3432, 34712, and so forth. 
Ninguen appears twice in the Cancionero de Baena, p. 344 (El Arcediano de Toro), 
and p. 626 (Ferrdndez de Jerena). 
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8. Another widespread variety is naiden, obviously patterned 
after alguien. The fact that it was familiar to Bello and is quoted 
by Malaret from a publication of the year 1849 indicates that it is at 
least one hundred years old.*%* Yet there is no evidence whatsoever 
to support Hanssen’s view that nadien, naiden directly reflect the 
ending of quien < quem. They are to be sure recent formations; 
as alguien did not reach any degree of importance prior to the 18th 
century, we may tentatively consider this period as the terminus 
a quo. 

9. It is not for nothing that nadie was recently characterized by 
P. Henriquez Urefia as ‘“‘palabra tipicamente inestable con variadfsi- 
mas formas.’’ *’ Dialectologists have discovered an amazing wealth 
of variations of the basic form. Naidie is comparable to augua as a 
compromise between agua and auga. The genesis of narie, naire, 
reported by Mangels to be in use in Cuba and Chile,** throws new 
light on the oft discussed topic of the phonological shift d > r.* 
Peculiar to the Argentinian pampa are nadies, naides; narde, limited 
to Santo Domingo, can be explained as due to hypercorrection. 
Further combinations and simplifications of the basic types yielded 
naiden, nayen, naidien; their geographical distribution has been 
sketched by A. Alonso and A. Rosenblat,!°° while P. Henrfquez 
Urefia made an attempt to reconstruct their genealogy.'" There 
can be little doubt but that these secondary and tertiary derivatives 
have come into existence at a relatively late date and that their 
testimony is of next to no avail in reconstructing the earlier stages 
of the development of nadi(e). 

10. If nadi was a word of limited currency in Old Spanish and, 
as its etymology bears out, was used originally in emphatic state- 
ments alone (“‘not a single living being’’), it is only fair to raise the 
question, What were the other equivalents of “nobody” before the 


% See Vocabulario de Puerto Rico, s. v. 

*7 See El espafiol en Méjico y la América Central, BDHA, vol. IV, Buenos 
Aires, 1938, pp. 370-371. 

% See §§ 14, 76 of her monograph Sondererscheinungen des Spanischen in 
Amerika, Hamburg, 1926. Naire was found by F. Kriiger in Western Spanish 
dialects, too. 

* Ernst G. Wahlgren, Un probléme de phonétique romane: le développement 
d >r, Upsala, 1930. 

100 See their comment on A. M. Espinosa, Estudios sobre el espaiiol de Nuevo 
Méjico, BDHA, vol. I, Buenos Aires, 1930, p. 250. 

1% Loc. cit. Another miscellany of critically edited studies, published as 
vol. VI of the same series: El espafiol en Chile, Buenos Aires, 1940, contains note- 
worthy statements on naide by Bello (pp. 70, 77) and Lenz (p. 171). 
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spectacular rise of nadie in the days of Christopher Columbus? The 
answer to that is that no word limited in its scope to fill this special 
need (like Latin némd) '* was available; yet there existed a wealth 
of expressions which, either on occasion or under more accurately 
definable conditions, were apt to render, imply, or circumscribe the 
idea of “nobody.” '** These expressions we can subdivide into (A) 
genuinely negative pronouns and pronominal groups; (B) words 
and combinations of words of originally positive or neutral connota- 
tion, which were capable of assuming a negative shading. The 
first group includes ninguno (with a rich set of variants), ningun 
omne, null omne; the second group consists of alguno, persona, omne, 
omne vivo, omne nado, qui, quien, and the like. These words were 
not employed interchangeably; the details of the Old Spanish usage 
are interesting enough to deserve special study.'™ 


III. Tae Famiry or Otri 


11. The indefinite pronoun “somebody else” appears in Old 
Spanish in a variety of forms: otri, otre, otrie, otrien, otro. No special 
syntactic functions are assigned to any one of these formations. The 
same variant is used in the straight and in the oblique case. 

12. Otri is by all odds the prevalent form, except perhaps for the 
15th century when it begins to be overshadowed by ofro. In sharp 
contrast to nadi, this type covers the entire peninsular area: it is 
immediately related to OPtg. outri and OCat. altri. There is a 
further distinction between nadi and otri: the former appears in 
legal documents quite exceptionally, as it were through inadvertence 
on the part of the notary or the scribe, is excluded from Alphonsine 
prose and widely ostracized throughout the subsequent centuries; 
the latter continuously enjoys the approval of the most discriminat- 
ing stylists and of officialdom as well. 

Thus Menéndez Pidal discovered ofri in 13th century documents 


10 Tt will be remembered that némé was defective in Classical Latin (see 
Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym., 2nd ed., s. v.); this defectiveness may have been either 
a cause or a symptem of its decay in large sections of spoken Latin. In a similar 
fashion, the replacement of the genitive alius by alterius jeopardized the position 
of alius, according to A. Meillet, “Latin alter,”” HMP, I, 109-111. 

103 That in papiamento special words serving to convey the ideas of “nobody” 
and “‘somebody”’ are lacking and paraphrases are used instead, has been pointed 
out by R. Lenz, El papiamento: la lengua criolla de Curazao, Santiago de Chile, 
1928, p. 115. 

1% The writer has assembled extensive material on this subject-matter which 
he hopes to utilize in a forthcoming essay. 

1% Diez, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen, 3rd ed., vol. II, Bonn, 1871, 
pp. 94-98, givee examples excerpted from Foral de Santarém, Foral de Gravio, 
and Fuero Juzgo. Tilander, Fueros de Aragén, p. 488, quotes altri from Tortosa. 
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traceable to the Montafia and Northern Castile.’* Tilander found 
otri in Navarra, Sobrarbe, Tudela, Viguera y Val de Funes (used in 
fueros),!"’ and, on another occasion, in Judaeo-Aragonese statutes 
of the early 14th century.’ Oitri was extant in pre-Alphonsine 
Spanish, for instance in the Riojan of Gonzalo de Berceo * and in 
the Leonese of the Libro de Alexandre,"® yet it reached its climactic 
point precisely under the reign of Alphonso the Learned. Its fre- 
quency in monuments like Calila e Digna," Saber de Astronomia," 
Opisculos Legales,“* Siete Partidas,“* Primera Crénica General,“ 


1% See DLE, *"~< Q-2 (1299) and 62:9 (1270). An early example from the 
Toledo area is found in No. 3222.0 (Ocafia, 1246). 

107 Op. cit., pp. 322, 352, 425, 551, 575, 601. 

108 See ““‘Documento desconocido de la aljama de Zaragoza del afio 1331,” 
Studia Neophilologica, XII, 1-45 (see p. 6). 

109 Milagros 114b, 591c; Sacrificio 209d; S. Domingo de Silos 52a, 52b, 140b, 
571c, 628c. No examples of either otri or nadi were found in Cronicén Villarense 
(Liber Regum), a Navarro-Aragonese monument of the early 13th century, ed. M. 
Serrano y Sanz, Boletin de la Academia Espafiola, 1919, VI, 192-220 and 1921, 
VIII, 367-382. Otri occurs as many as ten times in Fueros de Aragén, see p. lvii 
of Tilander’s edition. 

110 What the state of affairs in the original version of this poem may have 
been, can not easily be guessed from the available data. J. Keller, Contribucién 
al vocabulario del Poema de Alizandre, Madrid, 1932, s. v., quotes otri from Il. 
150c, 408b, 475c, 893d, 1047d of MS P as edited by Morel-Fatio in 1906. Com- 
parison with the new edition by R. 8. Willis, Jr., confirms the correctness of this 
information; additional examples are ll. 2347a and 2426d. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that MS P is late (15th century) and presents the original text 
overlaid by a stratum of Eastern Aragonese forms. Now it so happens that MS O 
of the late 13th century, known for its faithful preservation of Leonese features, 
has replaced otri by other variants in the corresponding verses: 144c otro, 400b 
otre, 465e los otros, 864d otro, 1020d otro, 2205a otro, 2284d otre. Of course, there 
are traces of pronominal otro in MS P as well, e.g. 80c. To add to the confusion, 
the fragments G and G’ (preserved in Games’ Crénica de D. Pedro Nifio and taken 
from a manuscript now lost) show a divergence in this passage (otre and otro, 
respectively). No examples were found in the two interpolated letters of Alex- 
ander reproduced by Willis pp. xix—xx. 

11 See iio, ice, igo, liga, iligrs, iiijss, iVsu, Vis, Vii, XV 337 Var. in the edition by 
C. G. Allen. 

2 Alfonso el Sabio, Libros del Saber de Astronomia, vols. I-V, ed. R. Academia 
Espafiola, Madrid, 1863-67. See, for instance, vol. I, p. 40. 

3 Alfonso el Sabio, Optisculos Legales, vols. I-II, Madrid, 1836. In vol. I, 
examples will be found pp. 16, 181, 221, 227, 230, 250, 292, 373, 377, 378, 426. 

“4 Alfonso el Sabio, Las Siete Partidas, vols. I-III, Madrid, 1807. See vol. I, 
pp. 38, 40, 80, 240, 253, 320, 457, 473; vol. II, pp. 51, 54, 357, 383, 397, 401, 402, 
403, 409, 418, 420, 421, 422, 434, 435, 441, 444, 447, 451, 465, 466, 468, 469, 473, 
489, 499, 505, 531, 544, 564, 568, 597, 614, 629, 656, 668, 673, 681, 694, 739, 754, 
765; vol. III, pp. 27, 47, 100, 114, and so forth. 

us Primera Crénica General de Espafia, ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, NBAE, V, 
Madrid, 1906: 122bye, 142bas, 191lasgs, 609bx, 666245. 
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General Estoria™® is truly surprising and demonstrates what it 
meant for an Old Spanish word to have the sanction of the mon- 
arch."? The decline of ofri in the 14th century was rapid: the last 
works in which it appears to have been employed to any appreciable 
extent are Castigos e Documentos,"* Gran Conquista de Ultramar,"® 
and El Libro de la Vida de Barlan e del rrey Josapha.”° Traces of 
otri are met with in Villena,™ F. de la Torre,” J. Manrique,'* and 
Villalobos.* Keniston believes that the form disappeared shortly 
after 1500, quoting as last witnesses the Gran Capitdn and Jiménez 
de Urrea (whose fondness for nadi will be recalled). Yet otri is 
present in the private correspondence of Hurtado de Mendoza as of 
the years 1549 and 1550 (see Algunas cartas, pp. 142, 157). That 
the word at this advanced stage was no longer known to colloquial 
Spanish seems to follow from its absence from the early theater. 
Menéndez Pidal contends that otri found a refuge in remote sections 
of Alava and Navarra (even as Kuhn discovered remnants of qui 
in Upper Aragon).”* In literary Spanish, the formation was out- 
lived and superseded by otro, while ajeno stepped in to provide an 
elegant substitute for the old group de otri. 

13. Otre is a phonological variant of otri; cf. nade-nadi, este-esti,!*’ 
(relative) que-guit. No direct relationship between otre and otro (or 


46 Alfonso el Sabio, La Grande e General Estoria, ed. A. G. Solalinde, Primera 
Parte, Madrid, 1930: 13axs, 62ai6, 63249, 68a50, 505bu, 518a23, 679ac, 681 b40, 762bis. 

u7 A. G. Solalinde, ‘‘Intervencién de Alfonso X en la redaccién de sus obras,” 
RFE, 1915, II, 283-288. 

18In the edition by P. de Gayangos, BAE, LI, 113b, 117b, 121b, 14la, 
166a, 170b, 176a, 211a; in the same volume, see also Obras de Don Juan Manuel, 
p. 355a. Otri occurs likewise in Don Juan Manuel, Livro del Cavallero e del 
Escudero, ed. 8. Grifenberg, fols. 14r, 16r (twice). 

49 Tn the edition by P. de Gayangos, BAE, XLIV, 628a, 634b (only part of 
the text has been consulted). 

20 From the 15th century MS Esc. 2-G-5 (i.e. P) five examples are quoted 
by Moldenhauer, Barlaam und Josaphat, 1,22. This redaction has been adapted 
from an outspoken Leonese original of the late 14th century. 

11 Enrique de Villena, Arte Cisoria, ed. F. B. Navarro, Madrid-Barcelona, 
1878, p. 93. 

12 Fernando de la Torre, Cancionero y obras en prosa, ed. A. Paz y Melia, 
GRL, Dresden, 1917, p. 30. 

23 Cancionero, ed. cit., 1. 185. 

1% Algunas obras, ed. cit., p. 295. 

1% The Syntax of Castilian Prose: The Sixteenth Century, p. 134. 

1% See Alwin Kuhn, Der hocharagonesische Dialekt, Paris, 1936 (reprint from 
RLiR, 1935, XI), p. 124. Compare our footnote 84. 

47 The data furnished by Tilander, RFE, XXIV, 1-10, can be supplemented 
by the following excerpts from R. Menéndez Pidal, Documentos lingiiisticos de 
Espajfia, vol. I, Reino de Castilla, Madrid, 1919, all of them relating to Rioja Alta. 
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nade and nado) can be claimed on the basis of the co-existence of 
misme and mismo, to the exclusion of *mismi, because the mism- 
stem, like most loan-words, shows an abnormal development.’* It 
can be inferentially determined that otre is a more recent form than 
otri (although its use is documented as early as 1155),!** and we know 
from positive evidence that it was also the more shortlived variant. 
It left sporadic vestiges in documents from Northern Castile '*° and 
in Alphonsine prose,’ especially in the General Estoria..* Other 
more or less isolated instances of its use can be quoted from Libro 
de los buenos proverbios (13th century),'** Libro de buen amor,'™ the 
Spanish Grail Fragments,'* and Vida de Barlan e del rrey Josapha 
of the late 14th century.'** It seems to have become extinct around 
the year 1400. It is not easy to determine why otri outlived oftre, 
while este and ese prevailed over esti and esi, but one explanation 
suggests itself: otre (not unlike nade) was used preeminently in 
Leonese, a theory supported by its presence in two versions of the 
Poema de Alexandre,'** and its decay may largely coincide with the 
reduction in the course of the 14th century of Leonese to the status 
of a provincial parlance.'*’ 


Esst occurs in Nos. 1067 (1282) and 91s7,¢ (1237); esti in Nos. 80; (1199), 83. 
(1209), 845 (1206), 912s (1237), 9315 (1241), 9820 (1248), 10025 (1254), 102:s (1262), 
106;5 (1282), 10826 (1285); elli in Nos. 80, (1199), 912s (1237), 1082, (1285). 

28 Misme is found, e.g., DLE No. 104, 30, x (1270). Most scholars are agreed 
that Ptg. mesmo, Sp. mismo, and It. medesimo are loan-words from Gallo-Romance. 

29 See Victor R. B. Oelschliger, A Medieval Spanish Word-List, Madison, 
[1940], s. v. 

130 DLE, No. 6611.13.23 (1283). 

181 J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabulario med. cast., s. v., cites Primera Crénica 
General p. 506bx. See also Optisculos Legales, I1, 95, 237. 

12 Vol. I, 76bs0, 79a:7, 199a20, 380bis, 380bi9, 416b,, 616an, 641bi7, 641 ba, 
669bie, 692ai8, 746a. 

183 See H. Knust, Mitteilungen aus dem Escurial, Tiibingen, 1879, p. 18. 

1% Line 864d of the edition by Ducamin, according to H. B. Richardson’s 
Etymological Vocabulary. 

1% K. Pietsch, Spanish Grail Fragments, Chicago, 1924-25, vol. I, p. 261s. 

1% Moldenhauer, Barlaam und Josaphat, I, 22, quotes five instances. 

13% For quotations from MSS O and G, see footnote 110. Compare Fueros 
leoneses, pp. 24220, 25925, 262:; (from Ledesma). Outre was very common in 
Old Portuguese. C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos in her glossary to Cancioneiro da 
Ajuda refers to IL. 811, 1089, 2040, 2041, 2105, 2596, 3088, 3215, 3599, 5926. An- 
other example occurs in Documentos brigantinos, od. A. Roseira, No. 4,19. See 
finally Staaff, op. cit., No. 959,13; No. 100i; No. 101.5, and the data given by 
Gessner, op. cit. 

187 On the retrocession of Leonese before Castilian, the chapter on the develop- 
ment of initial f in Origenes del espafiol, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1929, pp. 219-240 and 
the pertinent map may be ccnsulted. 
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14. The form otrie has at no time been currently used in any 
corner of the Iberian peninsula. The few instances preserved are 
fairly evenly distributed from the 13th to the 16th century. Otrie 
appears in Calila e Digna,'** Las Siete Partidas,'** Bocados de Oro,° 
Tristan de Leonis,™ Villena,’“* Gé6mez Manrique,'** Pérez de Guz- 
man; ' to these must he added from Keniston the Gran Capitdn’s 
prose and Delicado’s La lozana andaluza (1528) '“ and from Cuervo 
a translation of Terence by P. Simén Abril (1577).“* Otrie is found 
occasionally in pre-Alphonsine poetical texts,” but appears to have 
been either absent from, or very infrequent in, notarial style. 


138 In the edition by C. G. Allen, xis. 

189 Ed. cit., vol. I, p. 53 (gloss). Additional examples include: D. Juan 
Manuel, BAE, LI, 31la; Ensayos e Asayamientos, ed. cit., ll. 138, 162. A refer- 
ence to a 14th century text from Murcia will be found in J. Garcia Soriano, 
Vocabulario del dialecto murciano, Madrid, 1932. 

4° See H. Knust, Mitteilungen aus dem Escurial, pp. 105, 166, 179 (twice), 
180, 194, 219, 339, 348. 

ul Fl Cuento de Tristan de Leonis (MS Vat. 6428), ed. G. T. Northup, Chicago, 
1928, p. 138: “Ca non pertenesce a ningunt cauallero nin duefia de bien dezir 
mal de otrie.”” This passage occurs in the portion of the manuscript written by 
the B hand, apparently a Castilianizing scribe striving to turn into standard 
Spanish what was Aragonese (see pp. 1-10). It is noteworthy that otherwise only 
otro seems to appear both as a subject (1452, 146,, 1831, 26229, 270,,) and after 
prepositions (1835, 18823 2, 235s, 2412, 2562). The late appearance of esti, par- 
ticularly in the portion written by the distinctly Aragonese D hand (226, 2282s, 
23618, 27, 23728, 23933, 241i0, 2440 25, 251:, 14) is further evidence of the entrenchment 
of -i forms in the East. However, there is no trace of nadi; “nobody” is expressed 
by persona (206s), persona ninguna (16523), onbre en el mundo (194:3), onbre 
ninguno (1842), nenguno (242,0, 2636), and especially ninguno (1524, 15915, 16526, 
1671, 17110, 18029, 183, 1852, 1934, 1962, 19930, 208s, 20925, 21229, 2182, 221s, 
and so forth). These data serve to show that there was no regional and chrono- 
logical coincidence or convergence between formations like esti, otri, nadi, although 
their inflexional -i ultimately goes back to a common root. Aguesti was found by 
Pietsch as late as 1470 in an Aragonese translation of Disticha Catonis by M. 
Garcia Puyazuelo. 

42 Arte Cisoria, ed. cit., 99. 

43 Cancionero, ed. cit., I, 63. 

144 Cancionere castellano del siglo XV ,1,634b. Further examples are El Conde 
Lucanor, ed. Knust, p. 47, |. 11; Castigos e documentos, ed. P. de Gayangos, p. 143b; 
El Corbacho, ed. Simpson, p. 154; J. Rodriguez de la Cémara (0 del Padrén), Obras, 
ed. A. Paz y Melia, Soc. Bibl. Esp., Madrid, 1884, p. 265; La Celestina, ed. cit., 
II, 432. 

46 Op. cit., p. 134: “No tengo duda que de otrie . . . sean informados; no 
mirdis que est4 otrie en pasatiempo.”’ 

48 Notas a la gramdtica de la lengua castellana de D. Andrés Bello, 20th ed., 
Paris, 1925, p. 55. 

47 See Poema de Apolonio, ed. C. Carroll Marden, Princeton-Paris, 1917-22 
(Elliott Monographs, XI-XII), 38b, 299c. 
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15. The form otrien, mentioned in Menéndez Pidal’s Manual 
de gramdtica histérica without documentation, may have been ex- 
tracted from the 13th century work Flores de Filosofia.“* It would 
be helpful to discover it at least once in rhyme or assonance so as 
to make sure that it was actually stressed on the ending, in con- 
tradistinction with all the preceding variants, accented without 
exception on the stem syllable.'** 

16. Otro could from the outset do service as a pronoun in any 
syntactic function.“ If it ultimately prevailed over the other de- 
rivatives, this was due: a) to the general tendency of Modern Spanish 
toward morphological parsimony; b) to the special advantage that 
it offered of specifying the sex of the person involved; c) to its 
greater flexibility as seen in free combinations with the definite and 
the indefinite article, also with alguno and ninguno to bring out the 
idea of “nobody else.” ™ There was a certain disadvantage, too, 
to the sacrifice of otri(e), namely the increased possibility of con- 
fusion between personal and neuter ofro,** all the more so because 
in the first quarter of the 16th century the pronoun al “‘something 
else’ was rapidly becoming obsolete.“ One of the procedures 


48 See H. Knust, Dos obras diddcticas y dos leyendas sacadas de manuscritos 
de la Biblioteca del Escorial, Soc. Bibl. Esp., XVII, Madrid, 1878, p. 17. (Otren 
in a Spanish poem by S4 de Miranda, ed. cit., p. 102,s, is merely one of those 
grotesque ghost-words that pervade the Galician writings of Spanish and the 
Castilian writings of some of the Portuguese authors.) 

49 On whose authority Coes C. de Ochoa, Novisimo diccionario, Mexico-Paris, 
1900, p. 1043, claim that ofrie was stressed on the e? 

%° The following examples are given at random: DLE No. 65,5 (Castilla del 
Norte, 1280), No. 103, (Montafia, 1410); Historia Troyana en prosa y verso, ed. R. 
Menéndez Pidal en colaboracién con E. Varén Vallejo, RFZ, Anejo XVIII, 
Madrid, 1934, pp. 15u, 669, 1472. For Navarro-Aragonese usage, see Tilander, 
op. cit., pp. 430, 465, 589. 

41 Compare: “He escogido a Taurisa antes que a otra, de quatro que van en 
el navio,”’ Persiles y Sigismunda, ed. cit., I, 14s. 

182 Otro ninguno occurs in DLE, No. 12: (Montafia, 1191); Hurtado de Men- 
doza, Algunas cartas, p. 13330; otro alguno in Persiles y Sigismunda, I, 171s, and 
in Gracidn, El Criticén, ed. Romera-Navarro, vol. I (Philadelphia, 1938), p. 118:2. 
A rarer combination, corresponding roughly to French n’importe qui, is otro qual- 
quier, DLE, No. 6735 (Castilla del Norte, 1285). Un otro was tolerated as late as 
the 17th century, see Zl Criticén, I, 225:s. 

43 There has been a tendency to use neuter ofro merely in a limited number of 
sequences, such as hablar de otro, no desear otro, uno piensan y otro hacen. 

% On the process of the elimination of al we possess ample information 
through the pertinent articles in Diccionario de construccién y régimen and Dic- 
cionario Histérico; other facts have been brought to light by Keniston. On OCat. 
als (a formation likewise known to Old Provengal) see Tilander, op. cit., p. 246. 
In rhyme al was found as late as Quevedo, and in the sequence al tanto it was 
accepted by Mariana and even by Villaviciosa. 
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adopted to obviate ambiguity was the use of otra cosa instead of 
neuter otro.* Otherwise otro hombre, otra persona and similar com- 


binations could any time be employed in preference to personal 
otro. 


17. The relationship between these individual descendents of the 
alter stem becomes more transparent in the pan-Romanic perspec- 
tive. It has been the general belief that there existed in Vulgar 
Latin a pronominal type of declension with -i in the straight and -ui 
in the oblique case; into this pattern fitted the bases *alt(e)ri and 
*alt(e)rui.7 Actually the evidence of the Romance vernaculars 
hardly anywhere reveals the stabilization of this usage in its initial 
purity; the scope of the individual formations has been extended or 
reduced, confusion between previously distinct varieties ensued and, 
unless grammarians were ready to intervene, one of the two forms 
could safely have been abandoned. 

In Gallo-Romance *alt(e)ri merged with alt(e)ru, yielding autre; 
the outgrowth of *alt(e)rui was used as a genitive, dative, and accusa- 
tive or else after prepositions."* As late as Malherbe the construc- 


6 Otra cosa was currently used by Hurtado de Mendoza in his correspondence: 
pp. 87s, 88:, 1563, 16529, 1776, 193s, 2022, and so forth; common to the point of 
monotony were sequences like no . . . otra cosa . . . sino (como, tan . . . que), 
e.g. PP. 572, 72:4, Dez, 14120, 15616, 159:7, 215;, 2185. Equally frequent is otra cosa 
in Persiles y Sigismunda, I, 3322, 63,, 83n, 1037, 107%, 17717, 180s, 2302, and in 
sequences signifying “nothing but’’: pp. 112, 53:6, 65:4, 7022, 792, 12624, 14214, 1502s, 
162s, 2690. Yet Gracian used otra cosa with wise moderation: El Criticén, 1,134, 
157, 184. Otherwise he condensed the idea of “only” into the briefer sequence 
no... sino (as is generally done nowadays): pp. 14826, 16610, 2253, 230s, 244:0. 
Notice also no es otro que ‘is nothing but’ pp. 105», 1384, 167s, 23112, 23312, 236,12, 
2721; no hazer otro ‘to do nothing else,’ p. 2567; no podia passar por otro ‘he could 
not help it,’ p. 30613; qué buscas otro ‘what else are you looking for,’ p. 325s. 
Some measure of ambiguity resulting occasionally from such statements must 
have been not unwelcome to a conceptista. 

1% Tn Old Castilian we find both otro omne: DLE, No. 6733 (Castilla del Norte, 
1285), D. Juan Manuel, Libro de la caza, ed. G. Baist, Halle, 1880, p. 1; and un(o) 
otro omne, e.g. DLE, No. 8825 (Rioja Alta, 1229). 

67 See W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Formenlehre, pp. 118-121. 

68 On OProv. autrui see O. Schultz-Gora, Altprovenzalisches Elementarbuch, 
4th ed., Heidelberg, 1924, p. 127. On OFr. autrui see L. Foulet, Petite syntaze de 
Vancien francais, 3rd ed., Paris, 1930, pp. 188-189; Tobler-Lommatzsch, Alt- 
franzbsisches W drterbuch, 1, 695a; E. Huguet, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise du 
seizieme siecle, I, 415. The use as a direct object is illustrated with conseillier 
autrui, amer autrui. In the possessive case, autrui invariably preceded the word 
signifying the thing owned: autrui aveir, autrui poésté, autrui meson, autrui richesse; 
on this relic of an exceedingly archaic construction (cf. pro deo amur, li deo inimi 
in the oldest French monuments) see A. Tobler, Vermischie Beitrdge, vol. I, No. 
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tion l’autrui “le bien d’autrui” was deemed acceptable; “* Modern 
French confines the use of autrui, which has become a distinctly 
literary word, to a few petrified sequences.’ The Old Catalan 
fueros of Estella, Jaca, and Tortosa show alérui, altri, and altre side 
by side (the latter corresponding to OSp. otro rather than to otre) ,'* 
yet at the time of Bernat Metge the choice was narrowed down to 
altre and altri; '* nowadays only altri subsists in this function. In 
Raeto-Romance there is little more than a trace of -ui left in the 
oldest monuments,'** and pronominal ~i likewise tends to disap- 
pear; '* the outstanding trait of these dialects is the construction 
of otri with the indefinite article, e.g. in Bifrun,’® a combination 
unheard of in the rest of the Romance world. Italian, which boasts 
a neat distinction between altri (subject) and altrui (object) in the 
literary language, is, at bottom, no exception to the rule, since the 
present state of affairs has been brought about by relentless efforts 


11: Casus obliquus im Sinne des possessiven Genitivs dem regierenden Worte voran- 
gestellt, and A. Westholm, Etude historique sur la construction du type “‘le filz le rei,” 
Diss. Upsala, 1899, pp. 6-7. This construction was not alien to writers like 
Lemaire de Belges, Marot, Baif, M. Scéve. Aufrui as an indirect object is less 
frequent: pour aultruy nuyre, Corrozet, Fables d’Esope. In the 16th century, 
there existed a collateral form autry (for instance, in Marguerite de Navarre and 
Montaigne). 

159 As late as the 16th century, l’autrui ‘celui, celle, ou le bien de !’autre.’ 
In this last function, l’ appears to represent the last remnant of a neuter article, 
as becomes patent through comparison with Sp. el, la, lo de otro. This construc- 
tion was last applied by Malherbe and subsequently denounced as antiquated by 
Vaugelas; see A. Haase, Syntaze francaise du X VII* siécle, Paris, 1898, pp. 119-120. 

16° On the present day use of aufrui, see the excellent documentation in Kr. 
Sandfeld, Syntaze du francais contemporain, vol. I, Les pronoms, Paris, 1928, p. 
436, and G. Le Bidois et R. Le Bidois, Syntaze du francais moderne, Paris, 1935-38, 
I, 262-263. On remnants of autre ‘autre chose,’ see Huguet, I, 114 (St. Francois 
de Sales); a late survival of autre ‘somebody else’ in St. Gelais is recorded by K. 
Sneyders de Vogel, Syntaze historique du francais, Groningen-The Hague, 1919, 
p. 92. 

168i See Tilander, Fueros de Aragén, pp. 376, 425, 488. 

1 Anfos Par, “Sintaxi catalana segons los escrits en prosa de Bernat Metge 
(1398),” ZRPh, Beiheft 66 (Halle, 1923), p. 48. 

63 W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Formenlehre, p. 119. 

14 A. Velleman, Grammatica teoretica, practica ed istorica della lingua ladina 
d’ Engadin, Zurich, 1915-24, vol. I, p. 127. 

16 For instance, ad tin otri, ad tini otri; see Jakob Bifrun, Das Neue Testament: 
Erste rdtoromanische Ubersetzung (1560), ed. T. Gartner, GRL, XXXII, Dresden, 
1913, p. 648. Gartner in his Raetoromanische Grammatik, Heilbronn, 1883, p. 106, 
quotes the interesting sentence: “El f4 agli nui alf et gl’autrui nér,” that is, ‘he 
makes the one white and the other black’ from A. Nauli, Anatomia dil Sulaz Dil 
Steaffan Gabriel, Lyon, 1618. 
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of generations of grammarians; in Old Italian, the two forms were 
used promiscuously.'** In harmony with the Old French, yet counter 
to the Old Spanish usage, alirui was linked to nouns and verbs 
without the instrumentality of a preposition. 

If we now turn to the Iberian peninsula west of the Catalan- 
Aragonese frontier,’® our curiosity is aroused by the situation in the 
notoriously conservative Portuguese language. Not only has 
outrem, the counterpart of the infrequent OSp. otrien, been faith- 
fully perpetuated in the West,’ but we have authentic proof that 
it was accentuated ouirém in 13th century poetry." The diph- 


1 See B. Wiese, Altitaliex‘sches Elementarbuch, 2nd ed., Heidelberg, 1928, 
p. 89. Quotations from Boccaccio (“E ve'l dira, che sallo me’ che altrui’”’) and 
Cino da Pistoia (““Perch? so ben che altrui / Intendere non pud qual stato 2 il 
mio”), also from Pulci’s Morgante (“E che poi altro se ne porta altrui / Di questa 
vita se non bene o male”) are provided by F. Demattio, Grammatica della lingua 
italiana, Parte seconda, 3rd ed., Innsbruck, 1894, p. 35. A. de Fogolari, Gram- 
matik der tlalienischen Sprache, Leipzig, 1869, p. 291, discusses l’altrui, comparable 
to OF r. Pautrui. 

s' That this line separated the domains of -ui and -ém escaped the attention 
of W. Meyer-Libke, Das Katalanische: seine Stellung zum Spanischen und Proven- 
zalischen, Heidelberg, 1925. 

88 Qutrem still occurs in literature and is frequently found in dictionaries (in 
definitions of verbs); that it is excluded from colloquial Portuguese, has been 
stated by the most authoritative syntactician in this field, J. Moreira, RL, VIII, 
284, and later in Estudos da Lingua Portuguesa, 2nd ed., I, 49, where the question 
of its replacement by oe mais and os demais is taken up. 

Outren is found in Cancioneiro da Ajuda, ed. cit., IL 813, 7650, 9220 (beside 
outri, IL. 3989, 4089 and more common oufre); in Cantigas d’ Amigo dos Trovadores 
Galego-P ortugueses, ed. J. J. Nunes, vols. I-III, Coimbra, 1926-28 (mainly based 
on Cancioneiro da Vaticana and on Cancioneiro Colocci-Brancuti or da Biblioteca 
Nacional), Nos. 64s, 85:s, 149, 3312, 452, 502,; in Crestomatia Arcaica, pp. 74, 
78:4, 78: (Fabuldrio); 170% (Leal Conselheiro); 20116 (Crénica do Infante Santo D. 
Fernando); in A. Histéria dos Cavalleiros da Mesa Redonda e da Demanda do Santo 
Graall, ed. K. von Reinhardstoettner, Berlin, 1887, pp. 20, 80, 83; in Livro da 
Virtuosa Bemfeitoria, ed. cit., pp. 17, 18, 22; in legal documents, see the passage 
quoted RL, I, 126 by C. Michaélis and Nos. 42 (1357) and 77 (1317) in P. de 
Azevedo, “Os reguengos da Estremadura na primeira dinastia,” Misc. CMV, 
577-634. The pronoun was in current use as late as Garcia de Resende’s Can- 
cioneiro Geral, see I, 1545, 209s, 291s; II, 26:8, 34:6, 2023, and so forth. 

* Cancioneiro da Ajuda, No. XXXI, outren: outra ren. See the latest 
(diplomatic) edition by H. H. Carter, New York-London, 1941. Nascentes, 
Diciondrio etimolégico da lingua portuguesa, Rio do Janeiro, 1932, s. v., claims that 
oxytonic outrém is found as late as the 16th century in the Auto do Prommaier of 
A. Prestes, one of the chief followers of Gil Vicente. This statement seems to be 
based on a misunderstanding; the writer, at least, was unable to find outrem in 
that play except in the middle of the verse, a position which does not give a clear 
idea of its prosodic structure. See Autos de Anténio Prestes, 2nd ed., Porto, 1871, 
p. 138 (it is true that this edition is notoriously unreliable; see the criticism by 
Epifanio da Silva Dias in RL, I). 
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thong in contemporary OSp. otrien makes it highly probable that 
the word was (at least originally) stressed ofrién. If this is so, a 
common base *ali(e)rém seems to underlie either formation. This 
Ibero-Romance *ali(e)rém relates to the *alf(e)rui pattern of the 
other Romance languages even as does quem to cui. In other 
words, according as the dative or the accusative of the Latin inter- 
rogative pronoun was generalized in a given section of the Roman 
world, either an -ui or an -ém derivative was suffered to prevail in 
the ranks of the indefinite pronoun. 


IV. THe CHrono.iocica, Sequence or Events 


18. Hanssen was correct, then, in arguing that ofrie may well be a 
compromise form between ofri and otrien, especially so as Old Portu- 
guese likewise reveals the existence of blends of the individual 
variants, e.g. outrim (produced from oufri, oufrem).."* It appears 
plausible, again on the evidence of Old Portuguese (outrém > 6u- 
trem), that otrien, before giving birth to otrie, experienced an accent 
shift under the combined pressure of its synonyms ofro, otri, otre. 
Yet Hanssen went too far in assuming that the course of nadie 
(which he explained as a cross of nadi and nadien) necessarily 
paralleled that of ofrie; nadien is now known to be a very recent 
derivative, modelled after alguien, a pronoun native to Portugal, 
Galicia, and Leon, but not to Castile. The correct interpretation 
seems to be that nadi evolved at an early date in imitation of ori, 
qui, esti, elli and that much later the coexistence of ofri and the new 
compromise form otrie suggested the coinage of the nadie variant 
somewhere between Leon and Western Castile. 

19. The available material enables us to propose the following 


sequence of events not only as a mere hypothesis, but almost as a 
certainty: 


A) In Vulgar Latin new forms of the oblique case of alter, to wit 
*alt(e)rai and *ali(e)rém are coined in imitation of cui and quém, 
while the nominative *alt(e)ri reflects qui. 

B) Syntactic confusion between -7 and -ui or -7 and -ém ensues. 

C) Ibero-Romance *alt(e)rém yields OPtg. outrém, OSp. otrién. 

D) Ibero-Romance *alf(e)ri survives in the entire peninsula 
(outri, otri, altri), gives rise to nadi in central dialects alone. 


179 See J. Cornu, Die Portugiesische Sprache, in Grober’s Grundriss, 2nd ed., 
I, 1019-1020; J. Huber, Altportugiesisches Elemantarbuch, Heidelberg, 1933, pp. 
177-179; J. J. Nunes, Compéndio de Gramdtica Histérica Portuguesa, 2nd ed., 
Lisbon, 1930, pp. 271-273; E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, Philadelphia, 
1938, p. 158. 
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E) The phonological! variants otre, nade (doomed to be more 
shortlived than este, esse, pude) come into existence. 

F) Stress shift in OPtg. owtrem and probably in OSp. otrien and 
syntactic conditions pave the way for blends like OPtg. outrim, 
OSp. otrie. 

G) Otrien is abandoned after 1300; outrem survives, but tends to 
become a literary word. 

H) Co-existence of otri and otrie suggests the coinage of nadie. 

I) Between 1400 and 1550 nadie forces its way from Leon to 
Aragon, appears in cancioneros and églogas, meets on its way alguien 
which is likewise penetrating eastward. 

J) Otre disappears by 1400, otri, otrie, and nadi are abandoned by 
1550, meet with greater success in Aragon. Nadie becomes stand- 
ardized in preference to naide, recorded since 1500. 

K) Propagation of alguien leads to the coinage of nadien (ca. 
1800). 

L) New varieties (naire, narde, naiden, nayen, naidien, nadies, 
and the like) arise in peninsular and especially in American dia- 
lects.!™ 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


1 Those interested in the special development of aquellotro may consult 
Romera-Navarro, ‘“‘Quillotro y sus variantes,’’ Hispanic Review, 1934, I1, 217-226. 























BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE INFLECTION 


‘Pe paper is an analysis of the inflected forms of colloquial 
standard Brazilian Portuguese,' in phonemic transcription.’ 
Four main categories of in.ected forms are to be distinguished: 
substantives, pronouns, verbs, and prepositions. 

There are two automatic alternations of phonemes which take 


place in all types of inflection, and which may best be mentioned 
here: 


1. Word-final s is replaced by z when it becomes intervocalic or 
precedes a voiced consonant: més “‘month” ~ mézis ‘months.’ 
2. Root-final z is replaced by s when it comes to be in word- 


final position before open juncture or an unvoiced consonant: 
kize’mus ‘“‘we wanted” ~ kts “he wanted.” 


1. Substantives show two concordance-classes: number and gen- 
der. Number has two categories: singular and plural. Gender is 
masculine and feminine; a few adjectives have a sub-category of 
masculine, abstract.2 An adjective is a substantive which belongs to 


both masculine and feminine gender-categories; a noun is one which 
belongs to only one. 


1 As represented chiefly in the usage of my first informant, Miss Margarida 
Reno (from Victoria); I have also made use of forms heard from Miss Nilda 
Bethlem and Mr. Milton S4 Pereira (Rio de Janeiro). Further material has been 
obtained from Pereira-Freire, Gramdtica Expositiva (Sao Paulo, 1941) and from 
Hills-Ford-Coutinho-Moffatt, Portuguese Grammar (Boston, 1944); all forms 
obtained from books have been checked against the pronunciation of living in- 
formants. Only forms have been included which are in normal conversational 
use; thus, the “simple pluperfect’”’ (falara, etc.) and such verbs as jazer and prazer 
have not been taken into consideration. I am indebted to Dr. Stanley Newman 
for very helpful criticism and suggestions. 

? The transcription used is based on that presented in my paper “The Unit 
Phonemes of Brazilian Portuguese,” Studies in Linguistics (1943), I, 1-6, with 
a few differences. I do not treat a and a as separate phonemes, as in purely 
colloquial speech [e] is only a positional variant of a (as set forth in op. cit., 
p. 6, fn. 2). For typographical convenience, the mark of nasalization (~) is 
placed after, instead of over, the vowel which it accompanies. The symbol ~ 
means “alternating with, replacing’’; the colon, when preceded and followed by a 
space, means “related to, derived from.”” A numeral followed by a period refers 
to the grammatical category of person: 1. = “first person’; 3. = “third person.” 

The abstract refers only to a given contextual situation, and occurs only 
in the singular. 
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1.1. Plural. The plural of substantives is formed by suffixation 
of s or of zero. Substantives thus fall into two classes: 

I. Plural formed with suffix s: 

A. No change in stem: kdza f.sg. “house,” pl. kdzas; lddu m.sg. 
“side,” pl. lddus; 2’me~ m.sg. “‘man,’’ pl. 2’me"s; etc.‘ 

B. With change in stem: 

1. With addition of 7: flér f.sg. “flower,” pl. fléris; més m.sg. 
“month,” pl. mézis; etc. 

2. With change in final sound(s): 

a. Alternation: 

i. -l replaced by 7: kazdl m.sg. “married couple,” pl. kazdis; etc. 

ii. -l replaced by et: fo’sil m.sg. “fossil,” pl. fo’seis; ete. 

iii. -u replaced by 7: pd~u m.sg. “bread,” pl. pd~is; etc. 

iv. -d-u replaced by -6°7: lisd~u f.sg. “lesson,” pl. lisd“is; ete. 

b. Loss of final consonant: ba7il m.sg. “barrel,” pl. ba?is; ete. 

3. With change in stressed vowel: close vowel in sg., open 
vowel in pl.: évu m.sg. “egg,” pl. 2’vus; ete. 

II. Plural formed with suffix zero, i.e. identical with singular: 
lépis m.sg. “‘pencil,’”’ pl. lépis; etc. 

1.2. Gender. The gender of nouns is determined lexically, i.e. 
cannot be determined by phonological or morphological character- 
istics and must be stated separately for each noun. 

In discussing the relation between the masculine and feminine 
forms of adjectives, we shall take the masculine as the base form 
and treat the feminine as derived therefrom. There are three main 
types of adjectives, according to the formation of the feminine: 
those having a masculine and a feminine form; those having mascu- 
line, abstract, and feminine; and those having only one form. The 
following sub-classes occur: 

I. Different forms for masculine and feminine; feminine ends 
in -a: 

A. Masculine singular ends in -u: 

1. No change in stem: dltu m. “high,” f. dlta; etc. 

2. With change in stem: 

a. Masculine has plural of type I.B.3 (ef. § 1.1), feminine has 
open vowel in singular and plural: famézu m.sg. “famous,” m.pl. 
famo'zus, f.sg. famo’za, f.pl. famo’zas; ete. 

b. Masculine has -é-: 

i. Feminine has -f-: Zudéu m. “Jewish,” f. Zudia. 


‘The word efc. is used in this paper with the meaning “‘and other examples 
too numerous to list.”” Where etc. is not written, the list of examples is exhaustive. 
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ii. Feminine has -d-: 7Aéu m. “born on an island,” f. idda; 
tabaréu m. “backwoods(man), hillbilly,” f. tabaréa. 

iii. Feminine has -i-: séu m. “his, her, its,” f. sia. 

iv. Feminine has -(f-: méu m. “my,” f. mifia. 

c. Masculine has a7: 


i. Feminine has -dn-: poltrd~u m. “cowardly,” f. poltréna; ete. 

ii. Feminine drops -u: kristd~u m. “Christian,” f. kristd~; ete. 

B. Masculine singular ends in nasalized vowel: 

1. Feminine drops nasalization: bé~ m. “‘good,” f. béa. 

2. Feminine replaces nasalization by m: & m. “‘one,” f. ima; 
and compounds of «. 

C. Masculine singular ends in consonant, feminine adds -a: 7 glés 
m. “English,” f. <gléza; etc. 

D. Plural only, masculine has -éi- and feminine -ta- before -s: 
déis m. “two,” f. déas. 

II. Different forms for masculine, abstract, and feminine. Ab- 
stract has higher stressed vowel than masculine; masculine and 
feminine are of gender type I.A.1.a: tédu (tédus, téda, tédas), abstract 
tidu ‘‘all’’. 

III. Same form for masculine and feminine: 7 telizé™ti (plural 
type I.A) “intelligent”; azil (pl. type 1.B.2.a.i) “‘blue’’; etc. 

1.3. Substantive Prefixes. A substantive, or the first word of 
a noun-phrase, may take an unstressed prefix (“article’’), which 
must agree in gender and number with the substantive or the head 
of the phrase. As prefixes are used: 

I. u (a, us, as), approximate meaning “the” (specified member 
of a class). 

Il. u™ (uma, us, umas), approximate meaning “a, some” (un- 
specified member of a class). 

2. Pronouns are distinguished from substantives by the fact 
that they do not take substantive prefixes (§ 1.3), although most 
of them follow substantive inflection. They distinguish the cate- 
gories of person (first and third’), number, gender, and (sporadically) 
case and animation. The cases distinguished are nominative and 
accusative; under animation are distinguished animate and in- 
animate. Pronouns are of the following types: 

2.1. Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns, with two sub-types: 

I. Not following substantive inflection: 


5 For definition of 1. and 3. persons, cf. below, § 3 (Verbs). 
* In the following listings, wherever a given distinction is not indicated, it is 


understood that the form in question covers all the various possibilities of the 
category. 
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l.sg. nom.: éu “1” 1.pl.: na’s “‘we, us” 
acc.: mt™ “me” 
3.reflexive acc.; si~ “him-, her-, itself, themselves”’ 


From the accusative of these pronouns are formed special comita- 
tive adverbs (meaning “with .. .”) by the prefixation of ko™- 
(nasalization lost before nasal consonant) and concomitant suffixa- 
tion of -ku (k voiced to g intervocalically and any preceding nasaliza- 
tion lost): komigu “‘with me,” kono’sku “with us,” ko"sigu “with 
himself, herself, itself, themselves.” 

II. Following substantive plural inflection: 

A. Having stem zero (stressed) and endings of adjective gender 
type I.A.1: a m. “the one,” f. 4. 

B. Having alternation of stressed vowel: é in masculine, ¢ in 
abstract, and ¢’ in feminine; and endings -i for masculine, -u for 
abstract, and -a for feminine: 

1. Having masculine and feminine: éli m. “he,” f. ¢’la “‘she.” 

2. Having masculine, abstract, and feminine: ésti m. “‘this,’’ a. 
istu, f. e’sta; likewise ési “that” and akéli “that.” 

C. Having adjective gender formation of type III: vosé “‘you.” 

2.2. Indefinite, Interrogative, and Relative Pronouns. These are 
not inflected for gender and number. They are formed with two 
suffixes: 

I. -e~, animate, added to the stems alg-’ “some,” ni‘g-’ “no, 
none,” and k- interrogative and relative: algé “somebody,” ni gé™ 
“nobody,” and ké “who.” 

II. -e, added to k- interrogative inanimate and relative: ké. 

3. Verbs distinguish the following categories: 

Tense: Past, Present (Non-Past), Timeless.’ One of these tenses 
is formed on each of the three stems discussed in § 3.1, making nine 
tenses in all (listed here with the traditional names in parentheses) : 


Present A (‘Present’) Present B (‘‘Future’’) Present C (“Future 
Subjunctive’’) 

Past A (“Imperfect”) Past B (“Conditional”) Past C (“‘Preterite’’) 

Timeless A (“Present Timeless B (“Infini- Timeless C (“Past 
Subjunctive’’) tive’) Subjunctive’’) 


U 


Each of these tenses has four forms, showing the categories of: 


7In Portuguese, a tense is a set of four verb-forms having the same time- 
reference, and distinguishing the person and number of the actor. The so-called 
“present”’ is really a “non-past,” as it refers to any time (present or future) 
which is not the past. The tenses traditionally classified as “subjunctive” and 
“infinitive” have in common the absence of reference to time, and hence may be 
called “timeless.” It is better to avoid the traditional tense-names, as they are 
misleading and bear little or no relation to the structural features of the tenses. 
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Person: first (person speaking), third (all others).* 

Number: singular, plural. 

In addition to the thirty-six forms which distinguish person and 
number (“finite forms’’), there are three forms which do not (“non- 
finite forms”), and which, although formed on a verbal base, belong 
to non-verbal inflectional categories: 

Participles (verbal adjectives) : 

Present: pl. I.A., gender III. 

Past: pl. I.A, gender I.A.1 (except for péstu ‘‘put,’”’ I.A.2.a). 

Gerund (verbal adverb): uninflected. 

The structure of each verb-form is: Stem + Thematic Vowel 
+ Tense-Sign + Personal Ending. In the following sections we 
shall discuss the formation of each of these elements. 

3.1. Theme and Root. Each verb has a theme and a root. The 
theme is found by subtracting r from the 3.sg. of the Timeless tense 
formed on Stem B (the “infinitive’”’): fikd-r “stay,” apredé-r 
“learn,” parti-r “leave,”’ pé-r “‘put.’’ In themes of more than one 
syllable, the final vowel of the theme (a, e, 2) is termed the thematic 
vowel; the root is the part left after subtracting this vowel from the 
theme (fik-, apre“d-, part-). In monosyllabic themes and esta- ‘‘be, 
stand,” the root is identical with the theme, i.e. the thematic 
vowel is zero. 

3.2. Stems. Each verb has three stems, which are based on the 
root. They are formed as follows: 

Stem A® = root. Verbs may be divided into two classes accord- 
ing to the structure of this stem in the forms based on it: 

Regular (abbreviation Reg): showing no alternations in the stem. 

Irregular (abbreviation Irr): showing alternations between 
phonemes in the stem in some or all of the forms based on it. 

On Stem A are based the forms of the three tenses listed in § 3, 
and also the non-finite forms. 

Stem B'® = theme +r. Three roots have a special theme 
alternant for Present and Past B, consisting of root minus final 
consonant: fa-r : faz- “do,” and likewise for diz- “‘say” and traz- 
“bring.” According to the thematic vowels used in forming Stem 
B, there are four types of verb: 


8 As the traditional second person (tu and vés forms) of pronouns and verbs 
are not in normal standard colloquial usage, they have not been included. Con- 
sequently, the “third” person might equally well be called “‘second’’; but, as 
confusion might result from such re-naming, it is better to retain the traditional 
term. 

* Traditionally called the “present” stem. 

1 Traditionally called the “future” or “infinitive” stem. 
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I. Thematic vowel a 

IIa. Thematic vowel e throughout 

IIb. Thematic vowel e except in Present and Past B, which has 
special theme alternant 

III. Thematic vowel 7 

IV. Thematic vowel zero. 

The theme alone or special theme alternant is used when the verb- 
affix alternants lu and la (§ 3.6) are added to Timeless B 3.sg. 

Stem C." There are three classes of verbs, according to the 
relation of Stem C to Stem A: 

W (weak), in which Stem C = Stem A. 

8 (strong), in which Stem C # Stem A. 

N, in which Stem C is non-existent (7- “go’’). 

Under 8, and under W in Conjugation IV, two sub-types exist: 

mt b> te vero 28 Past C 3.sg. ending. 

Past C 3.sg. in Conjugation I/W is automatically of type 2, and in 
II/W and III/W of type 1. 

3.21. Classification of Verbs. Verbs are to be classified accord- 
ing to the formation of the three stems discussed above. The 
four ways of forming Stem B correspond roughly to the traditional 
conjugations, and may conveniently be indicated first; then the 
manner of forming Stem C; and, finally, the absence (Reg) or 
presence (Irr) of alternation of phonemes in Stem A. Thus, the 
following main types of conjugations are established (here given 
with examples of roots belonging to each and the formation of the 
three stems): 


ConsuGATION SampLeE Roor Stem A Stem B Stem C 
I/W/Reg _sifik- “‘stay”’ fik- fikar- fik- 
I/W/Irr kort- “‘cut”’ ko’ rt-/kort-’ kortar- kort- 

Ila/W/Irr apre d- “learn”  apre d- apre der- apre d- 

Ila/W/Irr beb- “drink”’ be’b-/beb-’ beber- beb- 

Ila/S?/Irr pod- ‘‘be able”’ pos-/pod-/pod- _—_poder- pud- 

IIb/S?/Irr faz- “do” fas-/faz- fazer-/far- _fiz- 

III/W/Reg _part- “‘leave”’ part- partir- part- 

III/W/Irr ped- ‘‘ask”’ pes-/ped- pedtr- ped- 

IV/W'/Reg __ri- “laugh” r- rir- ri- 

IV/W?2/Irr kre- “‘believe”’ krei-/kre- krer- kre- 

IV/S*‘/Irr da- “‘give”’ do-/da-/de- dar- da- 

IV/S*/Irr po- “put” po -/po- etc. por- puz- 

IV/N/Irr i- “go” i-/va- ir- — 


Traditionally called the “preterite”’ stem. 
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3.22. Rhyzotonic and Arhyzotonic Forms. The stress may fall 
on the stem in a verb form, in which case we shall call the form 
rhyzotonic; or it may fall on the syllable following the stem, in 
which case the form will be called arhyzotonic. All forms of da- 
IV/S'/Irr and i- IV/N/Irr are rhyzotonic except for Present and 
Past B. In other verbs, the following forms are rhyzotonic: 


Present A sg., 3.pl. in all conjugations; also Pres. A 1.pl. in 
Timeless A } Conjugation IV 

Past A in Conjugation IV 

Present Pple. in Conjugation IV 

Past Pple. those ending in tu and those of Conjugation IV 
Gerund in Conjugation IV 

Timeless B in all conjugations 


— throughout, only in da- “give,” fo- “be,” ri- 


Timeless C “laugh,” kre- “believe,” le- “read,” vi- ‘“‘see,”’ 
all IV 
throughout, for same verbs as Present and Time- 
Past C ; “hey 
less C in other S verbs, in singular only 


All other verb-forms are arhyzotonic. 

3.23. Alternations of Phonemes in Stems. The relation of the 
deviant to the basic stems in “‘irregular’’ verb-forms may be stated 
in terms of alternation (loss, addition, or replacement) of phonemes. 
At this point it is convenient to enumerate the different types of 
alternation occurring in specific verbal forms: 

Stem A: 

In rhyzotonic as opposed to arhyzotonic forms: 

2’ ~ o: ka'rt-: kort-' I/W “‘cut’’; ete. 

e’ ~ e: le’v-: lev'- I/W “raise’’; ete. 

éi ~ i: reséi- : resi-’ I/W “‘fear’’; etc. 

6 ~ u: ké- : ku-’ 1/W “run (couler)”’; ete. 

Present and Timeless: Suppletion: va- : i- IV/N “go.” 

. Present 1.: vowel alternation: 0 ~ e: sé “I am,” sémus “we 
: se- IV/S? “‘be.” 

4. Present l.sg.: 

a. Vowel alternation: 0 ~ a: dé “I give”: da- IV/S' “give’’; 
v6 “I go” : va- IV/N ‘‘go’’; esté “I am” : esta- IV/S? “be stand.” 

b. Vowel alternation (e ~ a) and loss of final consonant: sé “I 
know” : sab- IIa/S? ‘‘know.”’ 

5. Present 1.sg. and Timeless: 

a. Consonant alternation: 

i. 8 ~ 2: fas- : faz- IIb/S? ‘‘do.”’ 


wnnaese TP me 


- 
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ii. 8s ~ v: o8- : ov- III/W “hear.” 

iii. g ~ 2: trag- : traz- I1b/S? “bring’’; dig- : diz- IIb/S? “say.” 

iv. k ~ d: perk- : perd- Ila/W “lose.” 

v. A ~ 1: vad- : val- Ila/W “be worth.” 

b. Insertion of vowel: 7 inserted after root-vowel in kaib- : kab- 
Ila/S? “fit in”; pair- : par- III/W “give birth to.” 

c. Addition of vowel: atrai- : atra- III/W “attract”; krei-: kre- 
IV/W! “‘believe’’; lei- : le- IV/W' “‘read.” 

d. Addition of consonant: 

i. fi in tefi- : te- IV/S* “have’’; pofi- : po- IV/S?‘ ‘put.” 

ii. 2 in ved- : ve- IV/S' “see.” 

e. Addition of consonant (7) and vowel alternation (e ~ 1): 
ven- : vi- IV/W' “come.” 

f. Consonant alternation (s ~ d) and vowel alternation (open 
~ close): mes- : med- III/W “measure” ; pas- : pod- Ila/S? “be able”’ ; 
pes- : ped- III/W “ask.” 

g. Vowel alternation: 1 ~ e: sit- : se“t- III/W “feel’’; etc. 

6. Present 1.sg. and 3., and Timeless: vowel alternation: i ~ e: 
agrid- : agred- III/W “attack”; etc. 

7. Present 1.sg. and Timeless with high vowel | 7, u) ~ Present 
3. with open mid-vowel (¢, 9) ~ other forms with close mid-vowel 
(e, 0) : fir- ~ fer- ~ fer- II1/W “wound”; durm- ~ dorm- ~ dorm- 
III/W “sleep’’; etc. 

8. Present 3.: 

a. Vowel alternation: 

i. Open (¢, 2) ~ close (e, 0): ker- : ker- Ila/S* ‘‘wish’’; beb- : beb- 
IIla/W “drink”’; etc. 

ii. ¢ ~ t: freg- : friz- III/W “fry.” 

iii. 9 ~ u: som- : sum- III/W “sink’’; etc. 

b. Nasalization: té-- : te- IV/S* “have’’; pé~ : po- IV/S* “put.” 

c. Vowel alternation (e ~ 7) and nasalization: vé~- : vi- IV/W' 
“come.” 

9. Present 3.sg.: 

a. Loss of root-final consonant: d “there is” : av- Ila/S? “for 
there to be.” 

b. Loss of root-initial consonant and vowel alternation (¢ ~ e): 
¢’ 60,99 * ge- IV/S? “be.” 

10. Present 3.pl.: vowel alternation: a ~ e: sa- : se- IV/S* “be.” 

11. Timeless: 

a. Addition of consonant: 2: sez- : se- IV/S* “‘be.”’ 

b. Addition of syllable: eZ: ested- : est- IV/S? “‘be, stand.” 

c. Insertion of vowel: i inserted after root vowel in keir : ker- 
IIa/S? ‘“‘wish”’; saib- : sab- Ila/S* “know.” 
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d. Vowel alternation: e ~ a: de- : da- IV/S' “give.” 
e. Consonant alternation: 2 ~ v: a%- : av- Ila/S? “for there to 


be.” 


12. Past: 
a. Addition of consonant: fi: vivi- : vi- IV/W' “come.” 
b. Addition of consonant (7) and vowel alternation: 


i. 


t ~ e: tifi- : te- IV/S? “have.” 


ii. u ~ 0: puf- : po- IV/S? “put.” 


Cc. 


Suppletion: er- : se- IV/S* “be.” 


13. Past Participle: 


a. Svarabhakti: insertion of ¢’: abe’r-: abr- III/W “open”; 
kube’r- : kubr- III/W “cover.” 


b. 


Vowel alternation: i ~ e: si- : se- IV/S? “be.” 


c. Loss of final consonant: di- : diz- IIb/S* “say”; fri- : friz- 
III/W “fry” (facultative). 


d. 


i. 


ii. 
e. 


f. 


i. 


Loss of final consonant and vowel alternation: 

i ~ e: eskri- : eskrev- Ila/W “write.” 

et ~ a: fei- : faz- IIb/S* “do.” 

Nasalization: vi~- : vi- IV/W' “come.” 

Addition of consonant (s) and vowel alternation: 
t ~ e: vis- : ve- IV/S' “see.” 


ii. 2 (in masce. sg.) ~ o (in f.sg. and in pl.): p2s- pos- : po- IV/S? 


“put.” 

II. Stem B: loss of final consonant: di- : diz- ‘‘say”; fa- : faz- 
“do”’; tra- : traz- “bring’’ (all IIb/S*). 

III. Stem C (in relation to Stem A): 


1. 
2. 


Addition of syllable: iv: estiv- : est- IV/S*/Irr “be, stand.” 
Vowel alternation: 


a. 0~ a: ov-:av- Ila/S*/Irr “for there to be’; sob-: sab- 
Ila/S?/Irr “know’’; kob- : kab- Ila/S*/Irr ‘‘fit in.” 


b. 


pas Te Fw? &S 


b. 


i ~ a: fiz- : faz- I1b/S*/Irr “fit in.” 
u ~ o: pud- : pod- Ila/S*/Irr “be able.” 


. t~ e: vi- : ve- IV/S*/Irr “see.” 


e ~ a: de- : da- IV/S'/Irr “‘give.” 

Consonant alternation: s ~ z: dis- : diz- IIb/S?/Irr “say.’’ 
Vowel alternation and consonant alternation: 

iz ~ er: kiz- : ker- U1a/S*/Irr “want.” 


. 08 ~ az: tros- : traz- IIb/S*/Irr “bring.” 


fo ~ se: fo- : se- IV/S*/Irr “‘be.”’ 


. Vowel alternation and addition of consonant: 


iv ~ e: tiv- : te- IV/S*/Irr “have.” 
uz ~ o: puz- : po- IV/S?/Irr “put.” 


LP Nae ng 


- TS EU A ETT TE 
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IV. Alternations within Stem C: 

1. Past sg.: vowel alternation: e ~ e: de- : de- “‘give.”’ 

2. Past 1.sg.: 

a. Vowel alternation: u ~ 0: fu ~ fo “‘be.”’ 

b. Nasalization: vi~ : vi- “come” [V/W‘/Irr. 

c.i~e: kri-:kre- IV/W'/Irr “believe”; li-:le- IV/W'/Irr 
“read.” 

3. Past 3.sg.: vowel alternation: 

a. e~ 1: fés “he did” : fiz- “do”; estev- : estiv- “‘be’’; tev- : tiv- 
“have.” 

b. et ~ 4: vei- : vi- “see. 

c. 0 ~ u: pod- : pud- “be able”; pds “he put” : puz- “put.” 

3.3. A Thematic Vowel follows the stem in all forms based on 
Stems A and C. In some forms, it is the characteristic thematic 
vowel of each of the conjugations. In various other forms, a 
different vowel takes the place of the thematic vowel; this type of 
substitute thematic vowel (here indicated by parentheses) occurs 
in all four conjugations. In all forms not listed in the following 
table, the thematic vowel is zero. 


” 


Conjugation Thematic Vowel Forms 
In forms built on Stem A: 
I/wW a Pres. A: 1.pl., 3. 
Past A 
Non-Finite Forms 
Il e Pres. A: pl. 
Gerund 
Present Participle 
(7) Pres. A: 3.sg. (facultative in ke’r[7] 


“the wants’’; zero in II.B) 
Past Participle 
III i Pres. A: 3.sg. (not after roots ending 
in uz), 1.pl. 
Gerund 
Past Participle 
(e) Pres. A: 3.pl. 
Present Participle 
IV (e) Pres. A: 3.pl. (except after se- ‘“‘be,”’ 
da- “‘give,”’ esta- “be” and va- 
“*g0’’) 
(2) Pres. A: 3.sg., in p67 “he puts” : po- 
“put” 
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In forms built on Stem C, Weak: 


I a Pres. C 
Past C: pl. 
Timeless C 
II e Pres. C 
Past C: 1.pl., 3. 
Timeless C 
(t) Past C: 1.sg. 
Ill i all forms 


In forms built on Stem C, Strong: None for ri- “laugh,” kre- “‘be- 
lieve,” le- “‘read,”’ vi- ‘‘see,”’ de- de- : da- “give.”” With other roots: 


(e) in Pres. and Timeless: throughout 
in Past: pl. 
(t) in Past: sg. (except for fis fés ‘did,”’ 


kis “wanted,” pis pés “put’’) 
3.4. Tense-Signs:” 


Present A zero 
Past A va Conjug. I and da- IV/S'/Irr “give,’’ 
esta- [V/S?/Irr “be”’ 
a Conjug. IV with verbs having spe- 


cial stem for Past A and with 
roots ending in 7 
ta in other conjugations 
Ti j ay ; : 
tancions A ; ol jin conjugation I/W 
a in other conjugations, except da- 
“give,” va- “go” 
Present Participle “ti 


Past Participle tu after eskri, féi-, di-, abe’r-, kube’r-, 
vis-, pds- pa's-, fri- 
du after other themes 
Gerund “du 
Present B e 3. 
a 
Past B ta 


In Timeless B and the tenses of C, only the 3.pl. has tense- 
signs other than zero: e in Timeless B, re in Present C, and se in 
Timeless C. 


”% Under tense-signs have been included the elements which come after the 
thematic vowel in non-finite forms. 





ey 
hs He 
He 
Ain 
H| 
? 
7 
rt 
2) 3 
if 
a 
aa 
: 
1 yy 
\4] 
| 
' t 
e 
he | 
aa 
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3.5. Personal Endings: 
l.sg.: u in Present A, except where final vowel of form is stressed 
(esté “I am,” 86 “I am,” dé “I give,” vé “I go,” sé “I know’’) 
zero in other tenses 
3.sg. uin Past C of IV/W' and all S' verbs 
zero in other tenses 
l.pl. mus (alternant mu before a pronominal suffix [§ 3.6 ]) 
3.pl. “uaftera 
~ after e 
3.6. Verb-Affixes are pronominal in reference. They may be 
prefixed or suffixed to verb-forms; choice of prefixation or suffixa- 
tion is determined by syntactical criteria. The affixes, according 
to the types of noun-inflection found in their plurals, are: 
I.A.: 1. 3rd person indirect object: Xe “to him, to her’ 
2. 3rd person direct object, with two alternants: 
a. lu “him,” la “her,”’ suffixed to 1.pl. or Timeless B 3.sg. 
b. u “him,” a “her,” affixed to other forms 
I.B.2.A; with complete suppletion: mi“ (to) me” ~ nu-s “‘(to) us” 
4. Prepositions. Certain unstressed prepositions have alternant 
forms for use before noun-prefixes and the pronouns of type II.B.2 
(§ 2.1). These alternants are: 
d : di “of” 
n:e “in” 
pel- : por “by, through,” only before definite article prefix. 
Combinations of a “to” + a “the” (f.) are replaced by d. 


Rosert A. Hau, Jr. 


Brown University 




















































VARIA 


THE DATE OF LOPE DE VEGA’S SANTIAGO EL VERDE 


THE autograph manuscript of Lope de Vega’s Santiago el Verde has 
not been dated more precisely than the year which he gives on the title- 
page: ‘‘Comedia deste afio 1615.”"! The final folio, on which, following 
his usual custom, he undoubtedly wrote the day and month as well, 
has been lost. However, there is on the title-page another notation, 
hitherto not considered, which in my opinion supplies the missing date. 
To the left of Lope’s ‘1615’ (which is on a line by itself) is written, in a 
hand other than Lope’s but quite certainly of the same century if not of 
the same period, ‘““En Mad a 11 de digyenbre.”” The phrase is divided 
into two short lines. The writing is very faint and in part almost illegi- 
ble.2. Similar notations of date by some one other than Lope occur on 
four other autographs of his—those of El galdén de la Membrilla, El sem- 
brar en buena tierra, Amor, pleito y desafio and El castigo sin venganza— 
and in every case, as comparison with the date given by Lope at the end of 
the manuscript shows, the date on the title-page is correct. These title- 
page dates, like the one on Santiago el Verde, are all in what I judge to be 
handwriting of the seventeenth century, and the writing on Amor, pleito y 
desafio looks very much like that on Santiago del Verde. The fact that in 


1 Cf. 8. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “‘Come- 
dias,”” New York, 1940, p. 43. 

* Cotarelo, who based his edition of the play in part on the autograph, con- 
sidered the notation indecipherable, describing it as “dos lineas ilegibles’’ (Acad. 
N., XIII, p. xxxi). The critical editions by Ruth Annelise Oppenheimer (Ham- 
burg, 1938 and Madrid, 1940 [Teatro antiguo espafiol, [X}) make no mention of 
the notation. 

* The notations are: 1) on Ei galén de la Membrilla, “En M.4@ 20 de Abril 
1615’; 2) on El sembrar en buena tierra, “en M.4 a 6 de hen.° 1616”; 3) on Amor, 
pleito y desafio, “En Mad a 23 de Novyenbre”’ (preceding Lope’s ““Tragicomedia 
1621”); 4) on El castigo sin venganza, “en M.* a 1° de Agosto de” (preceding 
Lope’s “‘1631”). Note, in the last two, that the way in which use is made of 
Lope’s “1621” and “1631” is similar to the procedure on Santiago el Verde. 

The notation on El sembrar en buena tierra may be seen in the facsimile ac- 
companying my edition (New York, 1944), opposite p. 37. The other three have 
not been reproduced in facsimile. Menéndez y Pelayo (Acad., IX, p. 83, n. 1) 
gives the notation on El galdén de la Membrilla, and Ruiz Morcuende the one on 
Amor, pleito y desafio (Acad. N., X, p. li), but they do not indicate that the writing 
is not Lope’s. C.F. A. van Dam, in his critical edition of El castigo sin venganza 
(Groningen, 1928), includes the notation in his transcription of the title-page 
(p. 123), apparently believing the former to be in Lope’s hand (cf. “Todo el 
manuscrito es de letra de Lope,’’ p. 3). 
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every instance Lope’s customary phrase “en Madrid”’ was included, sup- 
ports the supposition that the person who wrote the date—perhaps a stage 
manager or other owner of the manuscript—copied it from the date given 
by Lope at the end of the autograph.‘ In view of the accuracy of these 
notations, as well as their similarity to the one on Santiago el Verde, we 


are justified, I believe, in accepting December 11, 1615, as the date of 
the latter play. 


W. L. Ficuter 
Brown University 


DECEIT IN CERVANTES’ NOVELAS EJEMPLARES 
I 


Tis study proposes to examine the various uses of deceit in the 
Novelas Ejemplares, in order to determine the relation of deceit, as a 
literary device, to the form of the novels. The question of deceit may 
also prove to be a clue to Cervantes’ system of values at the time he 
composed them. 

Every one of the novels contains some instance of deceit. The ma- 
jority of incidents in four! are composed of deceitful actions; in six? 
deceit plays a part in at least one major line of action; and in the three 
remaining novels, two * have a major line of action motivated by deceit, 
while the third ‘ is set in an atmosphere filled with trickery. 

Since deceit appears in these novels with such frequency, it must have 
some special importance for the artistic intentions of Cervantes. Is the 
use of deceit merely accidental or has it some essential justification? 
The development of the Spanish novela was strongly influenced by its 
Italian counterpart; and it may be that deceit, which plays so striking a 
role in the typical Italian novel from Boccacio to Bandello, had established 
itself in Cervantes’ time as its inevitable accompaniment. Yet we know 
that when Cervantes appropriated the genres of his time, he usually 
changed them to serve hisownends. The popular entremés, in his hands, 
was converted from an amusement for the common man into a means of 
capturing a deeper sense of reality; and he transformed the ingenuous 
novel of chivalry into an artistic reflection of the ethical and ideological 
contradictions of the seventeenth century. Cervantes tells us himself 
that he was the first to write novels in Spanish, which means that he 


‘On the other hand, the fact that there appear in the notations slight varia- 
tions from Lope’s spelling or omissions or additions of a or de does not invalidate 
the supposition here presented. 

1 El coloquio de los perros, La Sefiora Cornelia, El amante liberal, El estremeiio 
celoso. 

* El casamiento engafioso, La tia fingida, La ilustre fregona, Las dos doncellas, 
La Gitanilla, La fuerza de la sangre. 
3 La espafiola inglesa, El licenciado vidriera. 
* Rinconete y Cortadillo. 
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raised the novel to a new level of distinction, where character is integrated 
with action, dialogue, and a complex of moral values. 

With this new integration in mind, we discover that deceit is related 
to a much more fundamental function than that of merely furnishing the 
material for a plot; it is of first importance to the form of the novel, to its 
esthetic structure. Cervantes uses deceit to produce surprise—an effect 
attained by disguise or by a falsehood discovered at the end of the story. 
But equally important is the use of deceit to produce suspense. Surprise 
reveals to us, suddenly, something we had not known or suspected before, 
while suspense prepares us for events which are sensed but not completely 
grasped till the conclusion. The type of deceit which most directly 
creates suspense is the purposeful and premeditated trick, in which a com- 
plicated scaffolding of pretense excites an intense curiosity, based on the 
reader’s half-knowledge. Suspense is also created, however, by a direct 
lie. In El amante liberal, where Ricardo misrepresents his purposes to the 
cadt, suspense is created by the contrast between the reality of which the 
reader is aware—Ricardo’s intention not to keep his word, in spite of what 
he tells the cadi—and the unknown consequences following the cadt’s 
discovery of the truth. 

Deceit is often related, thus, to the artistic structure of the Cervantine 
novel through the tension created either by surprise or suspense. Both 
unify a novel by enabling the reader to grasp all its parts in one unbroken 
act of perception. Suspense achieves this goal by directing the attention 
of the reader continually forward, until the irritation of doubt is replaced, 
in the dénouement, by certainty—but without neglecting the elements 
which have foreshadowed certainty throughout the story. Cervantes 
uses the device of suspense knowingly, as the words of Dofia Estefania 
make clear: ‘“‘. . . sdlo sabed que todo lo que aquf pasare es fingido y que 
tira a cierto designio y efeto que después sabréis.””* The word, designio, 
should be especially noted in this passage, for it refers to the use of deceit 
as a deliberate technique for molding the novel into a harmonious whole. 

Surprise is usually considered a rather sensational literary device to 
evoke some temporary excitement quite separate from the inner logic of 
character development. The author, it is claimed, can not prepare the 
reader to expect the sudden occurrence which causes surprise; and for this 
reason, presumably, there is no integral relation between the incident 
causing surprise and all that has preceded it. But this erroneously as- 
sumes that surprise operates in the same way as suspense. The use of 
surprise, on the contrary, becomes artistically illegitimate only when an 
author abuses its dramatic potentialities, either by contradicting an al- 
ready presented action or declaration, or by concealing any incident or 
turn of phrase which might suggest the future surprise. Cervantes, for 
the most part, employs the technique of surprise with an integrity arising 


* El casamiento engafioso in Novelas Ejemplares, ed. Henriquez Urefia, Buenos 
Aires, 1938-39, II, 204. 
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from its close interweaving with all other elements in the novela. We have 
already pointed out that suspense urges the reader forward. Now, the 
function of surprise is to direct the attention of the reader backward. 
When we discover, for example, that the Gitanilla is really an aristocrat, 
our first impulse is to look for indications, in the course of the novel, 
which might have foreshadowed this revelation. In other words, we are 
forced to review the novel in our minds, to connect the beginning with 
the end, and to make an effort to perceive the novel as a whole. When 
this process is completed in the case of La Gitanilla, we find, in the second 
paragraph, that the old gypsy ‘‘crié una muchacha en nombre de nieta 
suya,” and that Preciosa was “la mds hermosa y discreta que pudiera 
hallarse, no entre los gitanos, sino entre quantas hermosas y discretas 
pudiera pregonar la fama.” 


II 


The use of disguise in literature—either in the novel, the drama or any 
other literary form—always gives rise to the question of whether this 
device conforms to the principle of verisimilitude. The most recent 
exploration of this subject, by 8S. H. Arjona, in his article, Zl disfraz 
varonil en Lope de Vega,* limits the terms of the problem to the custom, 
prevailing in the seventeenth-century theatre, of presenting situations in 
which a woman assumes the role of a man. Mr. Arjona divides the 
problem into two parts: 1) the technical skill with which the dramatist 
prevents the disguised women from being revealed by some mark of her 
femininity—a high voice, for example, and 2) the likelihood of masculine 
disguise in real life. 

The first question, strictly speaking, relates only to the perceptual 
methods by which an illusion of reality is created. For this reason, it 
concerns the dramatist far more than the novelist, since a play has an 
immediate relation to the sensations of the spectator. In the novel, 
naturally, what can not actually be seen or heard is presented in imagina- 
tive terms, and the author must maintain an illusion of reality in that 
sphere. Among all the Novelas Ejemplares there are only two instances 
of a woman assuming a masculine disguise—Leocadia and Teodosia in 
Las dos doncellas. In neither instance does Cervantes try to make the 
reader believe that the girl is really a man. Rather their abnormal ac- 
tions as disguised women give rise immediately to a sense of ambiguity. 
Teodosia’s identity excites suspicion as soon as she appears. She enters 
the inn without a servant; shows a typically feminine frailty by swooning; 
asks for a single room by herself; and when she has to open the door to 
admit another traveller, she hides her face and does not answer when he 
speaks. She begins to lament, and instantly the other traveller recog- 
nizes that a woman is speaking. Leocadia, on the other hand, does a 
considerable amount of talking before she is suspected of being a woman. 


* Bulletin hispanique, 1937, XX XIX, 120-146. 
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But her feminine voice does not contradict the impression she gives of 
being a boy, scarcely entered into adolescence, ‘‘un muchacho de edad, al 
parecer de diez y seis afios.”” Only one night passes—one paragraph— 
during which Leocadia succeeds in deceiving Teodosia and Teodoro; 
Teodoro soon detects her lies, and infers her femininity from her abashed 
manner and her pierced ears. It may be seen, thus, that the illusion of 
reality which Cervantes tries to create does not depend upon any ex- 
ploitation of the reader’s credulity. The characters of the novel who 
observe Teodosia and Leocadia are no more deceived by their masculine 
disguise than any observer of normal acuity. 

The problem of whether disguise is essentially opposed to verisimili- 
tude introduces considerations of another type. Mr. Arjona maintains 
that disguise is characteristically opposed to verisimilitude for the simple 
reason that, in our civilization, there are very few instances in real life 
when a woman dresses asa man. Francisco de Icaza attempts to justify 
the verisimilitude of masculine disguise in Las dos doncellas by pointing 
to the actual atmosphere of Cervantes’ time, which was more highly 
charged than ours with romantic susceptibilities: ‘“Lo novelesco estaba 
en la atmésfera de Espafia: el Rey mismo . . . se sentia contagiado por 
ese ambiente, que hoy llamarfamos romdntico, y los cronistas nos cuentan 
que se paseaba enmascarado, y que fué con un disfraz a conocer a la 
Reina prometida.”’ 7 

To this assertion Romera-Navarro, in his discerning article on mascu- 
line disguise in the drama, objects: ‘Que un rey vaya enmascarado a 
conocer a su prometida cae dentro de lo natural: le basta para ello su 
voluntad. Que una mujer pueda pasar por hombre lo impide la natu- 
raleza.’’ § 

Romera-Navarro resolves the problem of masculine disguise by deny- 
ing its verisimilitude, but admitting the propriety of its conventional use 
in art as a pleasant, decorative caprice: ‘‘Hemos de convenir en que la 
mayoria de aquellas comedias ganan en agudeza y donaire lo que pierdan 
en verosimilitud.” * 

Literal imitation of reality is a point of view which seems so far re- 
moved from Cervantes’ intention that he parodies it. In El coloquio de 
los perros, it will be remembered, there is a poet who fears that the raiment 
of the cardinals in his play may not correspond exactly with the raiment 
worn by cardinals in real life. Cervantes expresses this fear with un- 
mistakeable satire: ‘‘. . . sale su Santidad del Papa vestido de pontifical, 
con doce cardenales, todos vestidos de morado, porque cuando sucedié 
el caso que cuenta la historia de mi comedia, era tiempo de mutatio ca- 


7 Francisco A. de Icaza, Las ‘“‘Novelas Ejemplares’”’ de Cervantes, Madrid, 
1901. pp. 120-146. 

® Romera-Navarro, “Las disfrazadas de varén en la comedia,” Hispanic 
Review, 1934, II, 269-286. 

* Op. cit., p. 286. 
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parum en el cual los cardenales no se visten de rojo, sino dé morado; y asf, 
en todas maneras conviene, para guardar la propiedad, que estos mis 
cardenales salgan de morado; y éste es un punto que hace mucho al caso 
para la comedia y a buen seguro dieran en él, y asf hacen a cada paso mil 
impertinencias y disparates. Y no he podido errar en esto, porque he 
lefdo todo el ceremonial romano, por sélo acertar en estos vestidos.— j Pues 
de dénde queréis vos—replicé6 el otro—que tenga mi autor vestidos 
morados para doce cardenales?—Pues si me quita uno tan solo—respon- 
dié el poeta—, asf le daré yo mi comedia como volar.’ !® 

There is only a difference of degree between the question of masculine 
disguise and this example of an artistic conscience, over-fastidious with 
respect to artistic detail. In itself, apart from its place in a work of art, 
it is impossible to decide whether masculine disguise is or is not veri- 
similar. The mere fact that it does not occur frequently in everyday 
life tells us nothing about its potentialities as a literary medium, used to 
elucidate or intensify some fundamental human truth. Although a 
particular stiuation may be unusual when judged by the frequency of its 
ocurrence in real life, it attains verisimilitude when it evokes reactions 
that clarify some constant human quality—whether of a period or a 
people. It is the extraordinary situation—the situation which, precisely, 
brings out those dormant forces that remain unexpressed in the ordinary 
course of existence—which art seizes upon to convert into a transub- 
stantial form. But the extraordinary situation, although belonging to a 
world distinct from the commonplace, must maintain certain connections 
with it. The extraordinary stirs us; the ordinary gives us a sense of the 
limits imposed by the conditions of human life in general. The concept 
of verisimilitude refers to the success with which the artist transforms the 
extraordinary into the ordinary, without losing the element of novelty 
contained in the extraordinary. 

To determine, then, whether the use of masculine disguise in Las dos 
doncellas is verisimilar, we must examine its purpose. When Teodoro 
suspects that Leocadia is a woman, he tells her: “. . . he venido a 
sospechar que vos no sois varén, como vuestro traje lo muestra, sino 
mujer, y tan bien nacida como vuestra hermosura publica, y quizé tan 
desdichada como lo da a entender la mudanza del traje, pues jamds tales 
mudanzas son por bien de quien las hace . . . habéis andado descuidada 
en no cerrar y disimular esos agujeros con alguna cera encarnada, que 
pudiera ser que otro tan curioso como yo, y no tan honrado, sacara a luz 
lo que vos tan mal habéis sabido encubrir.”** Here Teodoro implies 
that Leocadia has dressed in masculine clothes to protect herself. Once 
her sex is discovered, Teodosia also fears that her honor will be endan- 
gered: “. . . el saber que era mujer, no fuera mucho haber despertado 
en él algin mal pensamiento; y temerosa desto se vistiéd con grande 


1° Novelas Ejemplares, ed. cit., II, 275. 
4 Jbid., p. 131. 
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prisa....”'* Both women travel alone; both wish to conceal their iden- 
tity and, even more than their identity, their sex, in order to protect their 
honor. From the point of view of social tradition, the use of masculine 
disguise in Las dos doncellas is not a violation of verisimilitude but a 
method of achieving it. The artistic problem-facing Cervantes can be 
formulated in these terms: How is it possible to depict an honorable 
woman travelling alone on Spanish roads without, at the same time, 
allowing the reader to assume that she is disreputable? Not only, in this 
case, did the author want to preserve the impression of his character’s 
virtue—he wanted to accentuate it. And it is clear that if they travelled 
without disguising themselves, their virtue would immediately become 
questionable. The very effort to disguise themselves, by itself evidences 
a desire to preserve their virtue. The disguise quickly proves to be 
unsuccessful. But the attempt alone expresses the audacious indepen- 
dence of Teodosia and Leocadia. In this respect they are extraordinary 
women, and their boldness is related to the typically Cervantine and 
Renaissance theme of the ideally free woman, embodied in the figure of 
Marcela. 


Ill 


In view of the numerous examples of deceit in the Novelas Ejemplares, 
it would be reasonable to believe that its use may indicate something of 
the ethical attitude of the novelas, taken as a whole."* When we ask 
ourselves how deceit is employed in general, what characteristics always 
accompany it, we discover two: the existence, simultaneously, of a twofold 
state of truth and pretense, and the presence of a practical problem. 

The first feature illustrates the desire to view reality on several levels 
at the same time.“ And this is linked with the famous theme of Don 
Quijote, illustrated by the incidents of the helmet and the basin, where the 
relation between appearance and reality is discussed. In the novelas, the 
levels of reality do not yet overflow their boundaries; they still retain a 
simple clarity which comes from the absolute separation between truth 
and falsehood. The complication of belief has not yet been introduced— 
the subjective point of view which confuses the two levels, enriches them 


2 Tbid., p. 124. 

18 Herman Nohl’s statement (Die Asthetische Wirklichkeit, Frankfurt-am- 
Main, 1935, p. 24) with regard to music and painting may also be applied to 
literature: “‘. . . jede Musik und jedes Bild besizt diesen metaphysischen Aufbau, 
seine Verfassung ist bedingt von der Kraft und dem Verhiltnis dieser Schichten 
gueinander, in denen die Dynamik seiner Spannungen gegriindet ist. Das 
Kunstwerk, wie es aus dem ganzen Menschen kommt, repriisentiert diesen Men- 
schen und hat keine andere Dynamik als die Dynamik eben der Energien seines 
Characters und ihrer Verfassung.”’ 

“4 Cf. Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925, pp. 79 ff., 
and Joaquin Casalduero, “La composicién de El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quijote 
de la Mancha,” Rev. de Filologia Hisp., 1942, II, 323-369. 
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with doubts, and destroys the well-defined lines dividing them. When 
Avendafio and Carriazo disguise themselves, the knowledge of their 
proper identity is not at all lost by their disguise. And never, in the 
novelas, does a lie open the way for experiences such as that of the Cueva 
de Montesinos, created in good part by Sancho’s lie. In the novelas, a lie 
augments the possibility of, shall we say, practical rather than imaginative 
complications; deceit works actively on surrounding circumstance, in 
order to shape it according to the wishes of the deceiver. Ricardo, in 
El amante liberal, plots deceit in order to liberate Leonisa; and he keeps 
his true name secret so as not to reveal his designs. Ali Pasha’s soldiers 
assume the clothes of Christians to be better able to steal up on their 
enemies. Similarly, Carducha’s revenge has a practical purpose—to 
make Andrés love her. And Loaysa, in El celoso estremefio, becomes a 
beggar in order to enter the door of the locked house. Dofia Estefania 
lies to the Alférez Campuzano in order to marry him; and when Juan de 
Gamboa (La Sefiora Cornelia) aids the Duke of Ferrara in battle, he 
speaks Italian “‘por no ser conocido por espafiol.” 

The use of deceit to achieve some practical purpose may, from one 
point of view, be considered as a skillful employment of intelligence. 
This, at any rate, is what Cervantes believed, if one is to judge by the 
words of Ricardo: “. . . nadie se engafia sino por su propia ignorancia 
. . . lanecedad, madre de todo mal suceso.””** And Cervantes describes 
the treachery of Carducha with the adjectives “industria y sagacidad.” 
The numerous attempts made by Cervantes himself to escape from the 
hands of his captors were probably enough to convince him of the emi- 
nently practical value of deceit. But quite aside from its utility, what 
are we to think of the moral consequences of deceit in the novelas? 

There is almost no evidence, on this point, that Cervantes considered 
deceit bad in itself. Deceit has evil consequences only when its object 
is evil. For example, the tricks played by Berganza’s friends are judged 
adversely by the dog because their result is dishonorable. When a 
member of Monipodio’s group, in order to create an impression of bra- 
very, stages a series of fights in which his antagonists are really secret 
cohorts, Berganza describes these events with disdain: “. . . crecié la 
fama de mi cobarde. .. .” * Similarly, the mistress of the inn in El 
casamiento engafioso remarks, when she realizes that the sheriff does not 
know he has been deceived, ‘‘jJestis, Jestis, de la mala hembra, viva la 
verdad y muera la mentira!”'’ Nevertheless, although both novelas are 
so emphatically occupied with deceitful incidents, neither gives the im- 
pression of being very much concerned with the moral consequences of 
deceit. In El coloquio de los perros only the complications of incident are 
stressed; and El casamiento engafioso describes, with no moral overtones, 


46 Novelas Ejemplares, I, 101. 
8 Jiid., II, 251. 
17 Tbid., II, 206. 
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a situation in which mutual deceit leaves both deceivers equally deceived: 
“El que tiene costumbre y gusto de engafiar a otro no se debe quejar 
cuando es engafiado.”’'* Cervantes calls the crime of Arnesto’s mother 
‘“‘una de las mayores crueldades que pudo jamds caber en pensamiento de 
mujer principal.” ** But, although the deed is evil, the lady-in-waiting 
is excused in large measure when Cervantes explains her motives: “. . . 
como madre, a quien es natural desear y procurar el bien de sus hijos 

.’; and, as a matter of fact, the queen pardons her crime. In Zl 
celoso estremeito we find a condemnation, in the strongest terms, of deceit 
used to attain evil ends: “‘jTodo aqueso derribé por los fundamentos de la 
astucia, a lo que yo creo, de un mozo holgazan y vicioso, y la malicia de 
una falsa duefia, con la inadvertencia de una muchacha rogada y per- 
suadida!’’** But even in this novel the moral resides not so much in 
Loaysa’s trickiness as in Leonard’s lack of preparation for coping with 
Loaysa. Leonard is innocent, and she can not be blamed. The blame, 
then, belongs to Carrizales who, because of jealousy, makes it impossible 
for Leonora to learn the ways of the world. 

We have said that Cervantes’ employment of deceit presupposes a 
respect for practical intelligence. If the use of deceit is not ipso facto 
evil, it follows that there is no necessary relation between some ideal goal 
and the means used to attain it. This conception, however, sacrifices 
the absolute purity that we find in the character of Don Quijote. Don 
Quijote would never conceive of combating circumstance with weapons 
not absolutely honorable. For this reason—and because, also, his ends 
have little relation with the reality surrounding him—his projects are all 
abysmal failures. But he refuses to submit to mundane conceptions of 
reality, and by the very stubbornness of his opposition succeeds in attain- 
ing dignity. Our dominant impression of Don Quijote’s character is a 
respect for human integrity in itself, which defies even the most humiliat- 
ing failure. Américo Castro remarks of the characters in Don Quijote: 
“Daring and unhesitating, their vital purpose is: given an aspiration, to 
be free enough to attain it. Most of them, the most significant, are never 
successful.” ** In the Novelas Ejemplares, on the other hand, human 
effort is portrayed as adequate to overcome failure. The heroism in 
El amante liberal, for example, is not conceived of as martyrdom, but as 
the conquest of extraordinary external obstacles: “‘La necedad, madre de 
todo mal suceso. . . .” Cervantes’ optimism, however, is far from being 
ingenuous. The characters in El casamiento engafioso strain their clever- 
ness to the utmost, and nevertheless both fail to accomplish their purpose. 
But the elements of tragedy are lacking, and the words of the sheriff, 
when he realizes his failure, show us how far removed we are from the 


18 Tbid., II, 209. 

19 Tbid., I, 219. 

% Tbid., II, 42. 

"1 “The Prefaces to Don Quijote,” Philological Quarterly, 1942, X XI, 83. 
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frequently tragic melancholy to be found in Don Quijote. The sheriff 
observes, as any devout burgher might, ‘que el mayor pecado de los 
hombres era el de la desesperacién, por ser pecado de demonios.” Com- 
pare this phrase with the despairing lament of Griséstomo: 


Y, entre tantos tormentos, nunca alcanza 
Mi vista a ver en sombra a la esperanza, 
Ni yo, desesperado, la procuro. . . .” 


We may now see that, in the Novelas Ejemplares, Cervantes believed 
in the possibility of reconciling man’s desires and hopes with the external 
conditions of existence. But in Don Quijote the world has been separated 
from human ambitions, and to establish a harmony between the two, 
man must sacrifice his dreams and aspirations. It is the limitations of 
human power, when face to face with inflexible social reality, which 
Cervantes stresses in Don Quijote. On the other hand, what determines 
man’s destiny in the Novelas Ejemplares is precisely his power of trans- 
forming social reality. This power, refined and tempered by suffering, 
remains in Don Quijote only as a hope; the struggle towards an ideal, and 
the mere hope of attaining it, are now the only elements of value remaining 
in human existence. 


RACHEL FRANK 
University of Maryland 


AZEVEDO’S NATURALISTIC VERSION OF GAUTIER’S 
LA MORTE AMOUREUSE 


Auvizio Azevedo, author of six naturalistic novels of the first rank,' 
was also constrained by economic necessity to produce a number of works 
usually classified under the head of romance-folhetim.? His earlier works 
in this genre are almost unreadable today, so fantastic and involved are 
they. Some of the later ones, however, do possess recognizable literary 
merit. Starting with Philomena Borges (1883), Azevedo seems to have 
made a conscious effort to reconcile the popular thirst for blood and 
thunder with the demand of the intelligentsia for realism in literature.* 
Philomena, the heroine, had many unbelievable adventures but the funda- 
mental psychology of the book is sound. Later, in O Esqueleto, Azevedo 


% Don Quijote, ed. F. Rodriguez Marin, Madrid, 1927-28, vol. I, p. 397. 

10 Mulato (1881), Casa de Pensdo (1883), O Homem (1887), O Coruja (1887), 
O Corticgo (1890), Livro de uma Sogra (1895). 

2A Condessa Vésper (1882), Girdndola de Amores (1882), Philomena Borges 
(1883), O Esqueleto (1891-7), A Mortalha de Alzira (1893). 

* Writing a bit of advance publicity for the Gazeta de Noticias in which his 
Philomena Borges was to appear as a serial, Azevedo remarks that the public 
“‘navega ainda no romantismo de 1820” whereas the critics will not accept “‘litera- 
tura que ndo esteja sujeita ds regras de 1883.’ He then goes on to say that the 
desire of Philomena Borges is to please both. Cf. Aluizio Azevedo: O Touro Negro, 
in Obras Completas, vol. XIV, F. Briguiet & Cia., Rio, 1938, p. 39. 
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tried his hand at an historical novel for his serial-reading public. The 
element of realism being, however, almost entirely lacking in this capa y 
espada romance, its success with the public was very limited.‘ Far more 
successful. has been his A Mortalha de Alzira (1893), having had six edi- 
tions to date. While it purports to be an historical novel also, it is fun- 
damentally naturalistic and its setting in the 18th century is merely 
window-dressing. The most curious thing about the book is the way in 
which Azevedo has taken the basic plot of Théophile Gautier’s extremely 
romantic short story, La Morte Amoureuse, and made it into a thoroughly 
naturalistic novel complete with scientific explanations of the phenomena. 

It is not the purpose of this article to point out the obvious parallelism 
between A Mortalha de Alzira and La Morte Amoureuse, a parallelism 
which is admitted by the author himself and which would be apparent to 
anyone. Rather, the aim is to show how the Brazilian has rationalized 
away all of the supernatural elements in Gautier’s intriguing story, thus 
changing romanticism into naturalism. 

The French plot is mounted on the idea that love is stronger than 
death and also to some extent on the belief in vampires. Thus, when the 
young priest is called to the deathbed of Clarimonde, the great courtesan 
who had fallen in love with him on the day of his ordination, he finds that 
the power of love transmitted through his kiss on the lips of the corpse has 
power to bring her back to life. She puts her arms about him, opens her 
eyes and speaks a few words of endearment before relapsing into her for- 
mer state. She appears to him in his bedroom one night after he has gone 
to sleep, telling him that the power of their love has given her strength to 
dislodge the stone from her tomb and to come and see him. Thereafter 
she comes every night and the young man finds himself a priest by day 
and the lover of Clarimonde by night. They live a life of delights in the 
romantic city of Venice. The young priest, immediately upon retiring, 
awakens as a jeune seigneur, suitor of the beautiful courtesan. When 
night comes to Venice and he retires to bed, it is to awake as the parish 
priest of a rural French village. Neither self is quite sure which is 
dream and which is real: “A dater de cette nuit, ma nature est en quel- 
que sorte dédoublée, et il y eut en moi deux hommes dont I’un ne con- 
naissait pas l'autre. Tantét je me croyais un prétre qui révait chaque 
soir qu'il était gentilhomme, tantét un gentilhomme qui révait qu’il était 
prétre. Je ne pouvais plus distinguer le songe de la veille, et je ne savais 
pas ot commengait la réalité et ov finissait l’illusion. Le jeune seigneur 
fat et libertin se raillait du prétre, le prétre détestait les dissolutions du 
jeune seigneur.”’ § 

In Gautier’s story the verisimilitude of this night life is attributed to 
the power of the Evil One. The supernatural element in the tale is fur- 


40 Esqueleto did not appear in book form until 1939 when it was published 
as vol. X of Azevedo’s Obras Completas. 


5 Théophile Gautier, Nouvelles, Bibliothéque-Charpentier, Paris, 1923, p. 288. 
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ther increased by later scenes in which Clarimonde, in true vampire style, 
sucks the young man’s blood in order to maintain her own existence. 
Finally, the priest’s spiritual adviser, l’abbé Serapion, becoming aware of 
the continuing hold of the evil courtesan upon his protégé, resolves to 
break the spell. The hero is conducted by night to Clarimonde’s grave. 
They open it and find her there pale and asleep with a drop of blood at 
the corner of her lips. The older priest then sprinkles holy water over 
her, thus breaking the charm of the Evil One and reducing her to a mass 
of bones and decay. The spell is broken and the young man’s double life 
is at an end—a fact which he was to live to regret despite himself. 

At the time of writing A Mortalha de Alzira Alufizio Azevedo was 
already somewhat of an authority on the question of split personalities 
and the dream life of persons who lay aside their daytime inhibitions at 
night. Indeed virtually the entire plot of one of his major novels, O 
Homem (1887), is built around this psychological phenomenon, which is 
viewed by Azevedo as a manifestation of hysteria.’ It is not surprising, 
then, that in writing his version of La Morte Amoureuse, Azevedo should 
choose this rational explanation for the phenomena recorded. 

In Gautier’s story the young priest is pictured as having been com- 
pletely innocent prior to the coup de foudre that day of his ordination when 
his eyes met those of Clarimonde fixed upon him. In Azevedo’s version, 
however, we find that Angelo’s mind was somewhat prepared for love, his 
favorite reading as a youth in the monastery having been Solomon’s 
Song of Songs.’ In Gautier’s romantic story it is a simple case of love 
at first sight. From the moment that the eyes of the young priest are 
caught by those of Clarimonde in the church, he is lost. As he leaves 
the sacred edifice in which he has just been ordained, she clutches at him, 
saying: ‘‘Malheureux! malheureux! qu’as-tu fait?’”’ Thereafter he does 
not again see her to speak to until the day on which he is called from his 
country parish to her chateau to administer the last rites. Azevedo, on 
the other hand, as we have seen, prepares the setting by showing Angelo’s 
responsiveness to the Song of Songs. Also we see how the courtesan’s 
curiosity is aroused by court comment and how she attends the young 
priest’s first mass with the self-avowed intention of catching his eye. 
Later, on his way out of town, Angelo encounters the prostrate form of 
one who has just been fatally wounded in a duel over the courtesan. 
Here he comes face to face with the lady herself when she asks him to give 
the last confession to the dying man. Some weeks afterwards she visits 
Angelo in his parish confessional. He is very brave and stern with her, 


* For an analysis of O Homem, cf. Donald F. Brown, ‘‘A Naturalistic Version 
of Genesis: Zola and Aluizio Azevedo,” Hispanic Review, 1944, XII, 344-351. 
This previous article shows the relationship of O Homem to Zola’s La Faute de 
Vabbé Mouret. It is quite probable that Gautier’s La Morte Amoureuse also 
influenced the construction of O Homem. 

7 Aluizio Azevedo, A Mortalha de Alzira, F. Briguiet & Cia., Rio, 1940, p. 27. 
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but the damage has been done. He cannot stop thinking about her. 
Thus the progress of their love is more a natural thing and less a romantic 
miracle. 

Coming now to the deathbed scene, we find that when Angelo is left 
alone with the corpse of Alzira he throws aside all inhibitions, thinking 
it not a sin to declare his love now that she is dead.* One cannot fail to 
notice how much more logical it is that the whole occurrence should be 
presented as an hallucination ending with the kiss on the cold lips of the 
corpse, rather than that the kiss should bring the corpse to life, as happens 
in the romantic version of Gautier. 

The Brazilian naturalist has incorporated into his novel a certain 
learned Dr. Cobalt, noted investigator of nervous diseases and personal 
friend and physician to Alzira. This personage serves very well as the 
author’s raisonneur, as shown by his remarks concerning Angelo’s mental 
state.° 

From this point on the parallelism to La Morte Amoureuse continues 
plainly apparent. Alzira comes to be with her lover every night and 
they wander far afield. They even take up residence in Venice where 
Angelo leads the life of a jeune seigneur just as Gautier’s hero did. Also, 
just as in the French original, the father confessor of the young priest 
seeks to break the spell by conducting the hero to the cemetery and 
opening the grave of the courtesan. 

However, it is equally apparent that we are to assume that this 
dédoublement of the hero’s personality is a manifestation of hysterical 
neurosis. The treatment from here on is very similar indeed to that used 
previously by Azevedo in his novel, O Homem, which was the story of a 
prudish young girl who lived in a dream world of uninhibited sexual 
expression at night. She, too, was very religious and would kneel before 
the figure of Christ on the cross beseeching him to give her strength to 
resist the blandishments of her lover—only to find the features of Christ 
blend into those of her beloved, and there she would be back in her dream 
world with him. Angelo did the same, beseeching his image of the Virgin 
to save him from temptation, only to find the features merge into those 
of Alzira.... 

The inhibitions of sex were not the only ones which Angelo was able to 
throw aside in his nocturnal life. One day during his waking existence 
an emissary of Alzira’s came to him with a jewel case of hers full of money 
which it seems it was her will that he inherit for distribution to his poor 
parishioners. He had a great deal of pleasure distributing this wealth 
among the needy all one day. He thought of all the good he could do if 
only he had more money. That night in his dream Alzira took him to 
see a demon who guarded a cave full of gold pieces. Not only was he 
given all the gold he wanted but also a dagger guaranteed to kill any 

8 Ibid., 124-126. 

® Ibid., 127-128. 
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enemy. From then on the lovers live a life of increasing extravagance and 
pride. Opportunities arise, too, for Angelo to use the dagger. Thus the 
inhibitions represented by his poverty and humility as a village priest are 
atoned for in the dream world. 

Azevedo carries the opposition of the two personalities one step farther 
than Gautier in that he actually has Angelo the priest appear to Angelo 
the lover and upbraid him for his sins. The two come to blows and roll 
fighting on the floor—just before the young man wakes up in his parish 
house. During the daytime the young priest eats scarcely anything. He 
seems also to wake up exhausted from his night’s adventures. He goes 
through his daily routine in a sort of daze. The hold of religion is weaken- 
ing whereas his night life becomes more and more abandoned and attrac- 
tive. He goes to bed every night as soon as it gets dark. His parish- 
ioners suspect that he has gone mad. 

At this point his spiritual adviser, Father Ozéas, appears on the scene 
and takes Angelo to the cemetery to see if a sight of Alzira’s earthly 
remains will not cure him of his obsession. There is no fancifulness in 
Azevedo’s version of this incident, such as the sprinkling of holy water to 
dissolve the vampire. Alzira is found to be but a skeleton and Angelo 
holds her skull in his hand: 

“Angelo tomou a caveira entre as mies, e ficou a contemplé-la, 
abstrato e mudo. 

“Ozéas chegou-se mais para éle e disse-lhe, avizinhando a béca do 
seu ouvido e abafando a voz como quem conspira: 

“-Vé bem!. . . . E’ umacaveira vulgar . . . confunde-se com todas 
as outras!. . . . Foram-se-lhe os encantos . . . foram-se-lhe os cabelos 
com os seus perfumes sensuais, os lA4bios com os seus sorrisos sedutores, os 
olhos com as suas chamas de amor!.. . 

“Meu Deus! solucgou Angelo. 

“-Restam apenas ossos . . . insistiu Ozéas. E’ tudo que dela resta 
neste mundo!. . . . O mais que supunhas que exista, o mais que vejas 
nos teus sonhos libertinos é loucura! Compreende bem, Angelo!— 
Loucura! 

““-Meu Deus! exclamou o mogo, deixando cair a caveira dentro do 
timulo, e sentindo fugir-lhe a luz dos olhos. Meu Deus, valei-me! 

“E baqueou no chao, abracgando-se & ldpida.” '° 

While Ozéas went off in search of water to revive the younger man 
from his fainting spell, Angelo in his trance sees Alzira appear to him, 
emerging from her grave in a white shroud. She upbraids him for dis- 
turbing her remains. He says it was done to save him from madness. 
She says that all is madness. He asks her to take him back and away 
to their previous adventures but she replies that it is now too late. 
Finally before his eyes she fades back into the form of a skeleton. He is 
awake and Father Ozéas is there again. He realizes that all of his love 


1° Ibid., 212. 
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life was but a kind of madness, a dream, an illusion. He will never see 
Alzira again. Ozéas tries to console him saying that he still has the love 
of God for the satisfaction of his soul. This, of course, is the young man’s 
opportunity to reproach the older one for having taken him as an orphan 
and raised him in the monastery apart from the world, thus making him a 
priest without giving him any choice in the matter... And whereas 
Gautier’s priest returned to the fold, albeit with regret, Azevedo’s 
protagonist ends up in revolt at religion, killing the old priest with an iron 
cross torn from a grave, when he tries to prevent the young man from 
committing suicide. Thus, as he had previously done in 0 Homem, the 
great Brazilian naturalist has shown how inhibited sex impulses may re- 
sult in a case of hysteria which leads on to schizophrenia, culminating in 
despair and violent madness when the illusions of the dream world are 
shattered. Alufzio Azevedo has taken Théophile Gautier’s romantic 
short story and made of it a thoroughly naturalistic novel. 


Donatp F. Brown 
Mac Murray College 


" Ibid., 216-217. 
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El Conde don Pero Vélez y don Sancho el Deseado. Comedia en tres actos 
de Luis Vélez de Guevara. Edicién critica de Richard Hubbell 
Olmsted. The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1944: 
189 pages. 

Mr.-Olmsted sent the present edition of this autégrafo to press in 1936 
in Madrid, where it was to have been published as Volume X of the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos’ series Teatro Antiguo Espaiiol. Copy and proofs 
were completely destroyed in the civil war. 

Following the general plan of other 7.A.Z. editions, Mr. Olmsted has 
provided, in Spanish, 52 pages of Introduction, 23 of Notes, and one of 
Bibliography. This supplementary apparatus is recurrently disappoint- 
ing. Chapters of genuine reference value might well have been included to 
illustrate such uncharted elements as Vélez’s organic use of ominously 
casual songs, his virtuosity in extended satirical passages, his treatment 
elsewhere of the romantic theme of this play (the equalizing power of 
love), and his treatment of the long neglected but more significant privado 
theme. El Conde also provides evidence against Cotarelo’s sweeping 
declaration concerning Vélez’s “‘poca variedad.’’ (See Bol. R. Acad. Esp., 
IV, 441.) As regards distinguishing traits that might throw light on 
Vélez’s other plays, or on the problem of attribution to him of doubtful 
plays (plot, historical background, construction, character portrayal, 
costumbrismo, ideology, syntax, favorite expressions, and even versifica- 
tion), the reader is left almost constantly to make his own observations. 
This is particularly regrettable in a play whose episodes are rich in auto- 
plagiarism and whose date can be fixed within unusually close brackets. 

Some of the chapters which the editor does include add but little to 
our knowledge of Vélez or of this play, especially since the publication of 
Spencer and Schevill’s unmentioned but fundamental work in 1937. 
(Cf. Higp. Rev., VIII, 170-178). The meticulous observations on the 
phonological and morphological peculiarities of the MS are valuable. 
The ‘Fondo histérico,” though it does not establish what sources Vélez 
actually used, is more than helpful. Most of the historical inaccuracies 
and anachronisms have been duly indicated. Though unconfirmed by 
reference to any specific authority that might establish this obscure (and 
for me unverifiable) point, information of major interest has been con- 
tributed by the declaration (relegated to note 139) that the protagonist 
“fué de veras privado del rey Sancho.”’ But the “Biograffa’” merely 
summarizes Cotarelo, repeating material more amply presented by 
Spencer-Schevill; the ‘““Anotaciones” on Vélez’s dramatic art are limited 
to established generalities; and the “Juicio erftico’’ is inadequately im- 
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pressionistic. Except for notice of the promotion of Blanca from cousin 
to sister, and remarks on an analogous ballad dealing with Jimena and 
ese conde de Saldafia—whose importance as an allusion to Vélez’s own 
patron of this name Mr. Olmsted seems not to suspect—, the comments 
on ‘‘Fuentes en los romances,” as well as the basic evidence for the date of 
composition (c. 1615), have likewise already been assembled by Spencer- 
Schevill (pp. 30-32). A note (1171) recognizes an analogue in one of the 
Conde Claros ballads but does not fully realize this potential influence. 
Previous announcement (Spencer-Schevill, p. 32, n. 7) of the whereabouts 
of the unique printed text, discovered and described by Bonilla (in an 
uncited article in Misc. de estudos em h. de Da. Carolina Michaélis de 
Vasconcellos, 1933) and now in the library of the University of California, 
deprives Mr. Olmsted’s announcement of much of its effectiveness. 

Besides Mr. Olmsted’s presentation of the text itself—truly a precious 
service—, original contributions of considerable value have been made in 
his description of the autégrafo, his acceptable identification of at least 
some of the actors who first performed it, and his list—apparently incom- 
plete (‘‘ejemplos’’)—of the variants of the inferior printed text. The 
latter he finds to be a copy of the autograph, and therefore not written by 
Lope, as Morley-Bruerton have demonstrated on other grounds. But 
even more arresting is the disagreement with Cotarelo (pp. 14, 38-39) 
regarding a second 17th century MS (Bib. Nac., 16577), also attributed 
to Lope (as is the simplified title listed in the uncited Medel Indice, a fact 
which, I think, explains the error regarding the authorship of the printed 
text). Definitive judgment regarding the authorship of MS 16577 must 
wait until this whole second play can be published. In the meantime, 
some more or less extended quotation would not have been out of place. 

The question of El Conde’s ballad source and that of its date of com- 
position (according to Mr. Olmsted it was intended for performance on 
St. John’s Eve, June 23, 1615) are so involved as to demand a more 
detailed discussion than can be given here. 

As frontispiece there is a reproduction not of a full page of the auté- 
grafo text itself, but of the preliminary page with the cast of characters 
and Vélez’s signature. We have facsimiles of this signature elsewhere but 
none of his previous editors has given us a sample of the dramatist’s hand 
in action, so that Mr. Olmsted’s choice of specimen is open to protest. 
Paz y Melia warns us in connection with this MS that between Lope’s 
letra and that of Vélez “hay tanta semejanza que hace facil la equivocacién 
al que no las tenga muy estudiadas.”’ Moreover it has not been noticed 
that the title of the play is clearly not in Vélez’s hand or ink, or that Don 
Nufio’s apellido, erroneously omitted on p. 58 but not on p. 90, is here 
given as Ladrén. Since Ladrén isa name closely associated with Guevara, 
the unappreciated autobiographical element embodied in the speeches of 
a protagonist called Vélez (Don Nujfio’s nephew), and in those of the 
critical gracioso, should not be surprising. Mr. Olmsted’s mention of the 
exploits of Nufio Alfonso in 1142 (p. 41) would perhaps imply identifica- 
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tion with the Don Nufio introduced by Vélez, but for this no support has 
been adduced. Vélez’s viejo would more certainly be the Conde (don) 
Ladrén de Guevara prominent in 1137 and 1151 (Sandoval, Historia de 
los reyes de Castilla y de Leén, 1634, pp. 164, 202). As noted by Salazar 
de Mendoza (Origen de las dignidades seglares de Castilla y Leén ..., 
Toledo, 1618, fols. 40, 51), ‘“El conde don Ladrén fué de los de Gueuara y 
en Nauarra tuvo titulo de principe de la nobleza: donde es su casa vna de 
las doze de Ricos Homes. El solar que tiene en Castilla es en la prouincia 
de Alaua . . . y son sus descendientes los condes de Ofiate’’ (cf. n. 2556). 
His son, ‘‘el conde don Vela Ladrén, sefior de la casa de Gueuara,’’ and 
possibly confused with our protagonist, was “confirmador de muchos 
priuilegios de el Rey (Alfonso VIII)” and was granted “‘la tierra de Ofiate, 
como al mejor (sic) de sus hijos.”’ 

Two other historical personages in the play deserve further attention. 
Sancho III was called el Deseado not merely because his birth was awaited 
“eon tal ansiedad’”’ (p. 41) but, as Lafuente observes (III, 319), also 
because of his ‘‘altas prendas que hicieron lamentar su temprano muerte”’ 
(cf. 82-6, 675-77, 2063-65, 2199-2200). Vélez, whose historical sense is 
generally underestimated, has invested Sancho with a well-defined charac- 
ter that faithfully conforms to that recorded by the more reliable chroni- 
cles. He uses him again in Los celos hasta los cielos, but with redeeming 
and noteworthy accuracy regarding his relation to the infanta dofia 
Blanca, really his wife and not (as in El Conde) his sister. The complexly 
constructed Don Manrique de Lara is depicted with even deeper pene- 
tration of historical values. His potential villainy is revealed with fine 
understatement and he constitutes a first-rate creation. Those familiar 
with the civil dissention instigated by Manrique during the minority of 
Alfonso VIII will recognize in this characterization a portrait so keenly 
prophetic as to compel some reappraisal of Vélez’s competence in his- 
toricaldrama. The expression lacayo gracioso, used to qualify Martin, is 
surprisingly rare. Vélez himself employs it in its full form only to 
designate the comic characters in El hijo del dguila and El primer Conde 
de Orgaz, and to satirize the type in El diablo cojuelo (ed. Clas. Cast., 
p. 281). Ican find it elsewhere only in Lope’s La ocasién perdida (before 
1604), though criado gracioso, villano gracioso, soldado gracioso, etc., and 
lacayo or gracioso alone are not uncommon. 

The versification has not been analyzed by Mr. Olmsted further than 
to tabulate changes. However the essential but unmentioned work of 
S. G. Morley and Courtney Bruerton, The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s 
‘Comedias’ (1940), establishes the metrical characteristics of El Conde don 
Pero Vélez as appreciably different from those of Lope (cf. pp. 267, 375). 
Though the meter percentages (not given by Mr. Olm.ted) “could be by 
him in 1612-15,’ this play is rejected by M-B because of the small number 
of passages (only 15), the form of the quintillas (ababa, except one strophe 
of abaab), and the striking fact that Act II is entirely in redondillas—all 
rather characteristic of Vélez. It should be further observed that the 
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percentage of Spanish lines (99.5) is extraordinarily high, and that the 
more lyric passages, even in the octosyllabic lines, have been kept almost 
to a minimum—one of décimas, one of quintillas and one sonnet, touched 
with burlesque. In short, the verse-scheme, almost stoically plain, is 
much simpler than its résumé would at first suggest, and is always 
decorously consonant with the remarkably direct course of the action. 
The M-B figures (probably based on the printed text) fall 190 lines short 
of the autégrafo (3185). There are five songs, totaling with their seven 
reprises 100 or preferably 103 lines, which M-B according to their custom 
do not count; but even these are highly functional, and not merely inter- 
polated entertainment. An accurate conception both of El Conde’s 
formal construction and of its temperament, especially in Act III, would 
no doubt be more easily attained if lines 13-28, 33-36, 2287-94, 2299- 
2308, 2980-87 and 2992-99, instead of being indistinguishably merged 
with the romance passages that ensue, were analyzed as letras, and if on 
the other hand it were indicated that the letras at 2553-56, 2561-72, 
2581-91, 2616-19, 2650-53, and 2658-64 were dominated by the same 
assonance (a-e) that prevails in the romance passage, repeatedly inter- 
rupted by them, from 2592 to 2772. Each song heralds a change in verse 
form, and thus establishes the assonance, for all four of the romance 
passages, either at once or, with exquisite sense of their power of sugges- 
tion, as soon as they are sung on stage (cf. 2592). Perhaps even the 
initial rhyme of the redondilla at 2777 has likewise been influenced by the 
dominant a in the immediately preceding cantarcillo (2773-76). All these 
songs instantly and ominously state the subject that is to be developed 
in the following scene or scenes, thus making almost the entire third act 
virtually a continuous glosa of four climactically arranged pieces from a 
popular cancionero. The M-B quintilla count need not be disturbed by 
the inclusion in the printed text of a whole strophe not found in the 
autégrafo (between 2946 and 2947), for these lines, at Nufio’s effective 
exit, are too out of character to make Vélez’s responsibility for them very 
plausible. The verse-scheme of the other Pero Vélez play (the manu- 
script text attributed to Lope) is in some details certainly quite different 
from that of our comedia, and would doubtless have provided valuable 
evidence regarding its still doubtful parentage. Of the twelve short lines 
found in Vélez’s four autégrafos, nine occur in El Conde. Mr. Olmsted 
has not considered Vélez’s use of synalepha and hiatus, and in his Bib- 
liographv, has not listed G. E. Wade’s study of “The Orthoépy of the 
Holographic Comedias of Vélez de Guevara’”’ (Hisp. Rev., 1941, IX, 
459-81). Since Mr. Wade’s examination of phenomena in El Conde 
don Pero Vélez is based on Mr. Olmsted’s own generously loaned manu- 
script, this omission, like other failures to bring the editorial machinery 
up to date, is inexplicable. 

Of the two notes that do deal with El Conde’s verse, that for 441-50 is 
erroneous. The rhyme of this décima is not “muy irregular,” but that 
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of a perfect espinela, abbaaccddc, with the usual pause at the end of the 
fourth line. However, the perplexity expressed regarding verses 461~72 
is understandable. The décima passage of which these are a part, 431- 
532, is catalogued by Morley-Bruerton as of only 90 lines, a count that 
obviously considers the 12 lines in question as entirely an error, for they 
likewise do not include them with their 35 lines of quintillas. Mr. 
Olmsted also adopts this opinion, stating that “En vista de que Vélez 
mareé los versos 466 a 477 con el fin de omitirlos, es més probable que 
intentara escribir nueve décimas consecutivas sin quintillas ni pareados.”’ 
But this argument implies that whoever suggested this cut was more 
concerned with strophic proportion than with meaning, for such a jump 
from 465 to 478 would leave us with only nonsense: “solo decirte sabré 

. con tan dichosos efetos casados tataranietos!’’ This meddling could 
hardly have been committed by Vélez himself. When Vélez does want to 
delete, the undesirable verses are carefully ‘‘tachados’—not, as here, 
merely ‘‘atajados’’—, as may be seen throughout from Mr. Olmsted’s 
meticulous paleographic footnotes, from comparison with the procedure 
in all of his three other autégrafos, and from Gémez Ocerin’s observations 
in El rey en su imaginacién (pp. 100-101). In the course of our play the 
number of verses ‘‘atajados,” often, as here, unintelligently, totals 271. 
Most of these cuts must be regarded not as the decision of the author but 
the work of a stagemanager or printer. That it was not Vélez himself who 
indicated the cut in question is moreover evidenced by Mr. Olmsted’s 
footnote to 477-78: “Entre estos versos en el margen a la izquierda 
esté escrito de otra letra: que io te deseaba (?).” This added line in 
another hand now violates strophic structure not only by disregarding 
the rhyme scheme but also by interposing one verse extra, and thus sim- 
ply repeating the original error, except that the number of excess lines 
would thereby be reduced from one to two. A partial solution of this 
difficulty may be found by regarding analogous phenomena in Vélez’s 
other works. Whether such décimas largas merely illustrate his strophic 
ineptitude or whether, as Morley and Bruerton (p. 12) believe, they are 
too common to be regarded as an error, is, however, a matter still open to 
debate. 

In Mr. Olmsted’s Notas, as in his introductory material, the more 
grievous malefactions are those of omission. It should not be supposed 
that there is any one to whom Vélez’s easy-going syntax and frequently 
topical or moderately culto diction are perfectly familiar, or that the sense 
of his lines—often extremely Quevedesque—makes no difference. El 
Conde don Pero Vélez is unusually fertile both in lexicographical curiosities 
and in contemporary allusions. Necessary additions to Mr. Olmsted’s 
clarification of his text are so numerous and extended that they will form 
a separate article. 


C. E. ANIBAL 
Ohio State University 
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“Propalladia” and Other Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro. Edited 
by Joseph E. Gillet. Vol. I: Bibliography, Collected Poems, Didlogo 


del Nascimiento. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1943:' [xv] + 292 pp.; 
58 plates. 


The debt of Hispanic scholarship to Joseph Eugene Gillet in the field 
of the drama before Lope de Vega has, as is well known, long been large. 
His contributions have included a dozen or more editions, perhaps 
most notably that of Carvajal’s Tragedia Josephina, and a still larger 
number of articles and important reviews. From the beginning more 
than twenty-five years ago, under the inspiration of Adolfo Bonilla y San 
Martin, Gillet was planning and preparing his edition of Torres Naharro. 
Those who knew what he was up to began looking for publication a decade 
ago. But Gillet is a perfectionist, and there was to be no premature 
rushing into print. At last, however, the tree of accumulated erudition 
and judicious wisdom, nurtured with patience and perseverance in the 
twin ideals of completeness and exactness,? is beginning to bear. Its 
fully ripened first-fruits are contained in the above volume, the only one 
so far issued and the first of what we understand will ultimately be a 
set of four. Vol. II is reported already in proof. 

Vol. I falls into two parts of almost equal size. The second half 
contains the text of the famous Prohemio and the other preliminary 
material of the Propalladia, all the poems, including those not in the 
Propalladia,* and the Christmas play with its Adicién. Textual variants 
are printed in footnotes, but the notes and commentary are reserved for a 
later volume. For this reason, little can be said now of the text, except 
that it is, like that of the whole volume, wholly readable, effectively ar- 
ranged and beautifully printed. The editor explains his principles, 
methods and procedure in his brief chapter, ‘‘Preparation of the Text,” 
a three-page model of clarity and succinctness. 

The first half of the volume, devoted to the ‘‘Bibliography,”’ is, how- 
ever, complete in itself, except for a few references to text and notes yet to 
be published, and can now be appreciated and discussed without serious 
reservations. In doing so it is not easy to avoid encomiastic extravagance 
and to keep one’s critical feet in a world so largely of the editor’s own mak- 
ing. Few bibliographical topics in the whole vast area of Spanish literary 
scholarship—and none at all in the more limited one of the early drama, 
save possibly Gillet’s own edition of Carvajal’s Josephina—have ever 


The “Foreword” is dated December 1942, but the volume was not copy- 
righted and issued until 1944. Copies may be obtained from the printer, George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 

? The editor’s exactitude also extends to the proofreading, for the reviewer 
has not detected a single typographical slip. 

* The traditional title has been lengthened by Gillet to include “and Other 
Works’’ precisely because the Propalladia did not contain some of the longer poems 
or the two comedias, Calamita and Aquilana. 
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received the exhaustive and detailed study that Gillet here accords the 
works of Torres Naharro. In nine compact chapters, he scrutinizes 
successively: I. Editions of the Propalladia; II. Editions of Single Plays; 
III. Early Reprints of Fragments and Lyrics from Plays; IV. Modern 
Reprints, Translations and Adaptations of Plays; V. Longer Poems in 
Sixteenth-Century Editions; VI. Shorter Poems in Sixteenth-Century 
Editions; VII. Poems in Modern Anthologies; VIII. Textual Character- 
istics and Interrelation of Editions; and finally, IX. Stemma of Six- 
teenth-Century Editions. Significant reference is repeatedly made to the 
pictorial evidence contained in the fifty-eight plates that follow—photo- 
graphs of title-pages and colophons, woodcuts and text from the rare 
Italian, Spanish and Belgian sixteenth-century editions wherever they 
were found the world over, in Copenhagen, Munich, Oporto, Paris, 
London, Milan, New York, Barcelona, Vienna. Most of the plates are 
here reproduced by Gillet for the first time. In the first two chapters 
Gillet provides minute descriptions, explanations, inferences and deduc- 
tions, and conclusions whenever possible, under the significant bibli- 
ographical categories: title-page; colophon and printer’s mark; collation; 
typography (including woodcuts and woodcut capitals); watermarks and 
paper; principal contents; copies extant; and bibliographical references. 
The conclusions of these two chapters together with Chapter VIII are 
summed up in genealogical terms in the reduced but complex diagram of 
the stemma (p. 128). 

The skeletal bones of bibliography can not always be expected to ex- 
cite the non-specialist. Yet for every lover of books this material of 
Gillet’s is crowded with interesting sidelights and allusive commentary 
on the culture history of the sixteenth century. Gillet never digresses, 
but he finds the way, for example, to utilize emblem and heraldry books 
(pp. 6, 53, n. 80a), which have recently been called ‘‘a vast ‘untapped’ 
source of information on daily life and thought in the Renaissance.” ‘ 
He introduces a brilliant note on the copyright situation just prior to 
1517 (p. 7, n. 14) and another on later sixteenth-century printing and 
publishing law (p. 56 and n. 84). He writes a fascinating paragraph on 
the history of the library of the monastery of Santa Marfa de Poblet 
(p. 30), he pursues a Cromberger woodcut fragment from the peninsula to 
Mexico (p. 33, n. 70), and he explains the fateful relations of the Propalla- 
dia with the Inquisition and the Index. To these and the many other 
interesting topics it is hoped an index will eventually provide a complete 
guide. 

To the dating of the several undated sueltas the editor brings all his 
consummate skill and power, with a wealth of pertinent documentary 
data. Of especially ingenious subtlety, in this reviewer’s opinion, is the 
ascription of the Comedia Aquilana edition to the year 1523 or 1524 (pp. 


4 Robert J. Clements, ““The Cult of the Poet in Renaissance Emblem Litera- 
ture,” in PMLA, 1944, LIX, 685. 
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88-89). Less convincing, however, are Gillet’s reasons for placing the 
suelta of the Soldadesca later than the princeps, in the period 1522-24 
(pp. 83, 122). This dating rests on the similarity of the paper to that of 
the Aquilana. But Gillet admits the paper may have been made as early 
as 1500; he argues, on linguistic grounds, for another non-extant and 
unknown suelta earlier than the princeps, although he does not add it to 
the stemma; and he shows that the Soldadesca has some of the Italian 
features found in the Tinellaria which led him to date this play earlier 
than the princeps. Itis not clear why Gillet does not place this Soldadesca 
before the princeps, too. Perhaps his decision will be more convincing 
when the text, notes and commentary come out. 

Gillet cautiously, and no doubt wisely, refrains from making inde- 
pendent and unsupported use of the dangerous but alluring woodcut 
evidence (p. 103 and nn. 179, 180). But we should like to have seen more 
attention given to the resemblances between the undated suelta of the 
Jacinta (plate XLII) and the Tinellaria of Toledo, 1524 (plate XLIV). 
The lower right and the upper second-from-right figurines of the latter 
are found facing in the opposite direction as Diuina and Fortaleza in the 
later Jacinta. The Pagano in the Jacinta is also found to be a reversal, 
with different background lines, of the lower right figure on the title-page 
of the undated ([1516], p. 104) Concilio de los galanes (plate LIII), where 
the Diuina is again found looking in the opposite direction (upper second- 
from-left). With the aid of woodcut evidence Gillet has successfully 
identified this Concilio as an Italian edition (p. 104). The resemblance 
is very close also between two figurines of the Toledo 1924 Tinellaria and 
the earlier Concilio; one is the above-mentioned Diuina reversed (XLIV, 
upper second-from-right; LIII, upper second-from-left), and the other 
a galdén dressed from neck to foot in a costume of wide vertical stripes 
(XLIV, lower second-from-left; LIII, upper second-from-right). To 
speak of ‘‘an unmistakable family-resemblance,” as Gillet does for some 
of these (p. 103), is to arouse curiosity without satisfying it. 

Gillet’s first volume makes more imperative than ever the appearance 
of the others which are to contain the text of the comedias, the notes and 
commentary, and the study of Torres Naharro “as a man and as an artist 
of the Renaissance” (p. [xiv]). We can still read Torres Naharro’s 
complete works only in the Cafiete-Menéndez y Pelayo edition, the text 
of which (Vol. II) has always been unreliable; the edition is, furthermore, 
fast becoming a bibliographical rarity, since it comprises Vols. IX and X¥ 
of the Libros de antafio, of which only four hundred copies were printed. 
An authoritative and accessible text is greatly needed, as is also often 
enough its far from easy explanation. Gillet admits that his own careful 
and extensive bibliographical census may not be complete, for “important 
but inaccessible private collections, jealously guarded institutional li- 
braries, neglected corners in outlying places, may unexpectedly yield an 
unknown suelta or a copy of the lost Propalladia of Seville, 1520, or of 
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Toledo, 1535.” But this is nothing less than the critical honesty of the 
idealist. No one will really expect any lost edition to turn up now, much 
less set out to find one. So relatively complete is this “Bibliography” 
and so judiciously satisfying is it even in its possible and admitted al- 
though unavoidable omissions that one is tempted to prophesy for the 
whole study that if there is such a thing as a definitive edition, this will 
be it—the noble and crowning achievement of a quarter century’s faithful 
and unremitting labor. 


Wituram H. SHOEMAKER 
University of Kansas 


Enrique Gaspar and the Social Drama in Spain. By Leo Kirschenbaum. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, vol. XXV, 
no. 4, pp. viii + 317-424, frontispiece.) University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944. 

Enrique Gaspar (1842-1902), author of some fifty-odd plays, has been 
one of the most unjustly neglected Spanish playwrights of the nineteenth 
century. Until the time when Mr. Kirschenbaum wrote his dissertation, 
no complete biography existed of this dramatist who is seldom mentioned 
in the manuals of Spanish literature, but who is usually credited by critics 
with having paved the way for the Spanish realist drama. Gaspar was 
not an eclectic playwright with regard to the dramatic practices prevail- 
ing in Spain during his life as a dramatist. He thought, rather, of blazing 
new trails in the everchanging style of the theater. He threw himself 
with all his strength into the irregular pulsations of a new literary move- 
ment in Spain. Gaspar should be considered as the connecting link 
between the dramatic efforts in the field of the social drama of Tamayo y 
Baus and Lépez de Ayala, and the works of Benavente. It seems clear 
that had Gaspar constantly changed with the tide he would in all proba- 
bilities be a better known figure in the Spanish drama today; but his 
clinging tenaciously to one distinct type of drama had an unfortunate 
effect upon his dramatic growth. For twenty-five years he tried to 
popularize the thesis play in Spain without success, and although he 
filled in his country the place occupied in France by Dumas fils and Augier 
together, his dramas failed to earn the applause of the critics and the 
public. 

The biography of Gaspar constitutes the first part of Mr. Kirschen- 
baum’s work and is followed by a study of the dramatic theories of 
Gaspar. It is a fact that Enrique Gaspar had very well defined ideas 
with regard to the art of playwriting. He believed that the drama is not 
static, but that it changes from generation to generation, each generation 
adding something new, and that it is to this process that the drama of his 
time owed its form. He blamed tradition for the prevalence of verse on 
the stage, and very strongly suggested that his contemporaries break 
away from this left-over from the Golden Age, which, he argued, had 
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emphasized beautiful rimes instead of dramatic technique, making it 
possible for the poet to be the only successful dramatist. Gaspar 
declared that the mission of the dramatist is to present society with an 
accurate picture of itself. The vocabulary should be natural and on the 
level of the mentality of the audience. The plot should be mature 
enough for a mature audience. He firmly believed that the success or 
failure of a play depends on the author’s mastery of dramatic technique 
and stagecraft. He asserted that playwriting is a science that can be 
studied and learned, and he ridiculed the idea that the ability to write 
plays must be inherited. As late as 1890 his ideas were considered 
heretical by the majority of the critics and theater-goers of Spain. 

The third and last part of Mr. Kirschenbaum’s work consists of a 
complete critical analysis of nine of Gaspar’s social dramas. The plays 
are Las circunstancias (1867), in which Gaspar presents the thesis that 
men are good or bad according to circumstances; La levita (1868), a 
realistic portrayal of the degrading behavior of some members of the 
middle class in order to maintain their social standing; Don Ramén y 
el sefior Ramén (1869), which is really an argument in three acts trying to 
prove that universal education is the solution to social evils in Spain; 
El estémago (1874), which presents the idea that men’s actions are deter- 
mined by hunger or the fear of hunger; La lengua (1882), in which a 
woman filled with courage and determination triumphs over malicious 
gossip; Lola (1885), which deals with the suffering of children when their 
parents separate; Las personas decentes (1890) a portrayal of the corrup- 
tion then existing within the Spanish middle class; La huelga de hijos 
(1893), wherein is asserted woman’s right to self-determination; and 
La eterna cuestién (1895), a bold indictment of adultery. We feel that 
Mr. Kirschenbaum should have included also Los nifios grandes (1871), 
in which the author ridicules the importance given to honorary decora- 
tions by members of the Spanish upper classes who are willing to do 
almost anything in order to obtain badges of honor which they feel put 
them above other mortals; and Administracién publica (1880), Gaspar’s 
only social drama written in verse, in which the author, aware of the 
corrupt conditions of the civil service in Spain, raises his voice in protest 
against the uncertain position of civil employees, whose employment 
periodically ceases as soon as the opposite political party comes to power. 

The criticism offered by Mr. Kirschenbaum of Gaspar’s social drama 
is very accurate. Gaspar failed to live up to his dramatic theories and he 
permeated even his most serious plays with melodramatic elements, thus 
depriving his work of a great deal of realism. He chose his characters 
extremely well to prove his theses, but owing to the lack of action in these 
plays he had to push his plot a great deal. Although able to produce 
good situations, his plots are weak and melodramatic. The plays of 
Gaspar provide a wide panorama of the life of his time. His eccentric 
characters are excellent. The outstanding feature of the theater of 
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Gaspar in his natural and rapid dialogue in a prose which is of the best. 
We agree with Mr. Kirschenbaum when he says that the near oblivion 
into which Gaspar’s work has fallen is unjustifiable, and that he deserves 
the consideration of any student interested in that specific period of the 
Spanish drama in which Gaspar wrote. 


G. R. HERNANDEZ 
University of North Carolina 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


Edicién Nacional de las Obras Completas de Menéndez Pelayo. Dirigida 
por D. Miguel Artigas. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientf- 
ficas, Madrid: Estudios y discursos de critica histérica y literaria, 
Aldus, 8. A. de Artes Grdficas, Santander, 1941-42: vol. I, xii + 420 
p&gs.; II, 405; III, 388; IV, 395; V, 418; VI, 444; VII, 388. Origenes 
de la novela [el mismo pie de imprenta ], 1943: vol. I, viii + 466 pdgs.; 
II, 367; III, 460; IV, 392. 

El director de esta coleccién de Obras Completas, D. Miguel Artigas, 
y su colaborador D. Enrique Sdnchez Reyes, se proponen reunir y clasi- 
ficar metédicamente todos los escritos del insigne maestro, no sdélo en sus 
libros, ni “‘sélo en diarios y revistas, atin los menos difundidos, sino hasta en 
Apéndices, Notas y Adiciones a obras de otros autores dentro de las 
cuales su labor quedaba dilufda y anénima.” (‘‘Advertencia preliminar,”’ 
en Estudios y discursos ..., 1, v.) En los voltiimenes hasta ahora 
publicados aparecen, ademds, nuevos originales que se guardaban en su 
Biblioteca; también, apéndices inéditos a obras tan conocidas como la 
Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafia, y nuevas notas, correcciones y 
enmiendas autégrafas a los textos primitivos. Asf, en la serie de Estudios 
y discursos de critica histérica y literaria de esta coleccién se hallan 105 
titulos de literatura, o sea, unos 75 mds que en la edicién de Estudios 
literarios publicada en la Coleccién de Escritores Castellanos. ‘Por lo 
demas, los escritos de Menéndez Pelayo se insertan escrupulosamente tal 
como de su pluma salieron” (ibid., pdg. vi). En cuanto a las notas de los 
colectores, ‘‘parcas y las menos posible, se limitan a ambientar los escritos 
que insertamos, a dar cuenta de la época, del momento y del motivo por 
el que se compusieron’”’ (ibid.). 

La coleccién de Obras Completas est&é dividida en diez secciones: 
Seccién Literaria (6 series, siendo la primera la de Hist. de las ideas 
estéticas, 5 vols., la segunda Estudios y discursos de critica... , y la 
tercera Origenes de la novela, a las cuales seguirdn, como cuarta, Hist. 
de la poesia castellana, quinta Hist. de la poesia hispano-americana, y 
sexta Estudios sobre el teatro de Lope de Vega); Seccién Histérico-Filoséfica 
(2 series); y las siguientes secciones de serie tinica, Estudios Clasicos; 
Bibliografia; Poesia; Varia; Traducciones; Epistolario; Biografia; Indices. 

Cada una de las series publicadas trae en su dltimo tomo un indice de 
autores, titulos y materias, y lo mismo se promete para las series siguien- 
tes: indices que serdn tal cual vez “‘un remedia vagos,’”’ como decfa 
bromeando el Maestro, pero cuya necesidad tantas veces hemos sentido 
todos. 

No es esta “Edicién Nacional” una de esas ediciones aterradoras, 
desdichadas y aplastantes, de imposible manejo, llamadas “monumen- 
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tales,”’ que despiertan mds la célera que la admiracién; sino una edicién 
en 8°. espafiol, bien cuidada, con buen papel, buena tinta y clara letra, de 
facil y agradable trato. 


M. R.-N. 


Bibliografia de Capistrano de Abreu. PorJ.A.Pintodo Carmo. (Minis- 
tério da Educagao e Satide. Instituto Nacional do Livro. Colecdo 
B. 1. Bibliografia III.) Rio de Janeiro, 1943: 133 + (2) pages. 
Plates. 


This is the fourth bibliography of Capistrano de Abreu (1852-1927) 
if one counts the two by Barros Paiva (the second in the Anais do Museu 
Paulista, 1931) and the one begun by Simdes dos Reis (1939-1940, in 
Euclides). The compiler admits that it is incomplete because Capistrano, 
historian, newspaperman, and occasionally literary critic, published a 
considerable amount anonymously, but Pinto do Carmo has limited him- 
self to those works which are of unquestionable authorship. 

Capistrano’s contemporaries expected of him a history of Brazil which 
he never wrote because it seemed to him that there were too many 
doubtful matters which required investigation first. 

Pinto do Carmo’s listings, preceded by a brief biography, are given in 
four divisions. The section on original works contains eighty-seven items 
arranged in order of publication, each item including the various editions 
of the work involved. Some of these are accompanied by critical evalua- 
tions or extracts from the works which show the nature of the study or 
the attitude taken by the author. ‘Prefdcios, comentdrios e introdugées”’ 
includes twenty-seven items some of which are reprinted in full. There 
are fourteen ““Tradugées”’ listed with some quotations therefrom. Finally 
the section ‘‘Conceitos e juizos erfticos”’ includes ninety items concerning 
Capistrano, listed alphabetically by author without evaluation. Many 
of the latter are references to newspaper articles and represent a respect- 
able body of opinion concerning Capistrano and his work. The informa- 
tion compiled in this book will serve as a valuable aid to future students 
of the historian. 

Clearly one of the principal unfinished tasks preliminary to the prepa- 
ration of a study of Capistrano and his work is the study of unsigned 
newspaper material by him. 

Ratpo E. WARNER 


Glaura. Poemas eréticos de Manuel Ignacio da Silva Alvarenga. Pre- 
facio de Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco. (Ministério da Educacgao 
e Satide. Instituto Nacional do Livro. Biblioteca Popular Brasi- 
leira, XVI.) Rio de Janeiro, 1943: xxvii + 255 pages. 


This volume, the sixteenth of the fifty volumes of the Biblioteca 
Popular Brasileira, as the series is planned so far by the Instituto Na- 
cional do Livro, is actually one of the first two to make their appearance. 
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There is no pretense at inclusion of critical apparatus. The present edi- 
tion reproduces page by page the text of the first (1799) but with modern- 
ized spelling and punctuation. 

The edition of the Obras poéticas of Silva Alvarenga (1749-1814) pre- 
pared by Joaquim Norberto da Silva in 1864 and based, as far as the 
Glaura is concerned, on the edition of 1801, is today very difficult to 
obtain. The Instituto thus makes available in an inexpensive text the 
best part of the work of the youngest member of the “‘pléiade mineira.”’ 

Afonso Arinos in his ‘‘Noticia sobre Silva Alvarenga’”’ limits himself 
to a brief bio-bibliographical sketch outlining the salient facts of Silva 
Alvarenga’s life and work and czlling attention to the errors therein most 
commonly repeated. 


Rates E. WARNER 


Vocabulario y refranere criollo. Por Tito Sibaudet. Editorial Guillermo 
Kraft, Buenos Aires, 1943: xv + 421 pages. 


This is a large volume, 22 X 29 cm., on good paper and printed in an 
edition of three thousand-copies. A better title might have been Vo- 
cabulario gaucho, for its main concern is with the minute and loving 
description and representation of all the material aspects of a gaucho’s life. 
The whole work expresses an admirable love of country, not soured into 
nationalism. 

The author is a cosmopolitan artist, a long-time resident of Paris 
(where he was known as ‘El Pintor del Beso’), now returned many years 
since to the region of Tapalqué, south of Buenos Aires. There he has 
painted the sixteen large water-colors which are reproduced here in offset, 
and which are notable for their rendering of the vast and luminous skies 
of the pampa. Throughout the book are scattered numerous sketches, 
as expert in their drawing as they are painstaking in their detail, ranging 
from the bolas in all their forms (p. 46), through anatomical sketches of 
horse diseases (65 ff.), the carreta in all its parts (81 ff.), to the traditional 
poncho-designs (300 ff.) and the structural details of the rancho. It is an 
excellent illustration of the ‘Wérter und Sachen’ procedure, though with 
the emphasis decidedly on the latter. 

The author, indeed, makes no pretense to linguistic or even folkloric 
expertness. The dictionaries of Granada, Garzén and Segovia are to him 
‘joyas de biblioteca,’ and as to his somewhat heterogeneous ‘ciencia 
gauchesca’ (93 ff.), while it offers information on such a subject as the 
basilisco, it is not likely to explain, for instance, Martin Fierro’s giievos de 
gallina, in which el décimo es el mds grande. Many proverbs and many 
ordinary terms, such as badajo or coser a pufialadas, need no explanation, 
but at times an interesting expression is recorded, for instance jabén (or 
other things) sin pecar, that is virgen, unused (197), or andar de golilla 
(181), that is, con pafiuelo. Neither do current Argentine vocabularies 
register perro cosario (109), with the meaning of persona o animal molesto 
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con insistencia, which shows, perhaps, a contamination from acosar. 
All the gauchesco writers, famous ones and almost unknown ones, are 
quoted at every turn, and perhaps too abundantly. There are more than 
ten pages on the rifia de gallos, its ritual and appurtenances, including an 
aficionado’s score-sheet, and the full Reglamento de refiidero de gallos of the 
year 1870, in five columns. But all this is presented with such evident 
first-hand knowledge, in a spirit of devotion to the gaucho and his pur- 
suits, that criticism would seem ungrateful and pedantic. The book is 
entertaining and, within its limitations, it is nothing less than excellent. 
Josep E. GILLet 





